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$95,500,000 Taxes 
Paid By Insurance 
Companies In 1931 


Drop of 4% From 1930 Figures 
Offset by Decline of 10% in 
Taxable Premiums 


SUPERVISORY COSTS SMALL 


Commerce Chamber Report Shows 
$33,330,000 Spent Out of 
$804,500,000 in 10 Years 


The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has found, through a survey, that 
insurance policyholders paid to the states 
in indirect taxes in 1931 a total of $95,- 
484,540. While this is a decrease of about 
4% as compared with 1930 figures, it is 
estimated that during the same period 
insurance premiums decreased more than 
10%. The total disbursements of all the 
state insurance departments in 1931 
amounted to $4,405,669. In other words, 
461 cents of each dollar collected in 
taxes, or $1 out of each $21.69, was spent 
for service of policyholders, the remain- 
ing 95.39 cents being used for general 
purposes. 

$804,514,000 in Taxes in Ten Years 

An analysis of the figures discloses 
that for the years 1922-1931 inclusive 
total tax collections from all lines of in- 
surance amounted to $804,514,496 and ex- 
penditures of the state insurance depart- 
ments totaled $33,331,300. The excess, 
$771,183,196, would be more than suffi- 
cient to pay the 1931 fire or automobile 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
premiums of all the policyholders in the 
country. Equally illustrative of the mag- 
nitude of the amount of insurance pre- 
miums which goes for tax purposes is a 
comparison with life insurance premiums. 
The excess collections would pay more 
than 25% of the nation’s one year life 
insurance premium bill. The insurance 
department points out that policyholders 
are the victims of double taxation, being 
taxed as ordinary citizens and again as 
policyholders for general state functions. 

description is given in the report of 
the various types of insurance licenses, 
taxes and fees imposed by the states; 
and a tabulation by states of the taxes 
collected and moneys expended in op- 
erating the state insurance departments 
is included. 

“ 

Much can be done,” says the Insur- 
ance Department, “by insurance commit- 
tees and other business men’s organiza- 
tions in the way of education to acquaint 
members with the facts regarding these 
taxes. This is one of the best ways pub- 
lic Support can be effectively aroused 
against unreasonable application of such 
levies,” 

In conclusion, the report asserts “that 
the surance institution is essential to 
conomic and social welfare and taxes 
€vied upon it are, in fact, placed upon 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Nation’s Life 


In 1933 these are among the services which will create 
unbroken daily work for the life underwriter :— 


For the Family:—Clean-up fund, mortgage coverage, monthly 
income for widow, college education for children, annuity for 
aged parents or other dependents, retirement income for hus- 
band and wife. 


For the Self-Supporting Woman:—Provides for endowment 
at middle age, or for a retirement income; coupled with life 
insurance for a dependent when necessary. 


For the Man or Woman of Means:—Estate conservation, 
to cover taxes, administration expenses, depreciation, unfinished 
projects, etc., and a retirement income through annuity. 


For Business:—Group insurance, salary deduction, coverage 
of obligations, protection against death of a key man, protection 
of stock interests, plus creation or maintenance or expansion of 
credit. 


Also:—Insurance for young boy or girl. Retirement income 
for bachelor, and insurance for his dependents. Philanthropy. 


A work of great magnitude lies before the life under- 
writer in 1933. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Production F igures 
Of N. Y. Agencies In 
1932 Hold Up Well 


Myrick Agency With $26,400,000 
Leads; C. B. Knight In 
Second Place 


MOST 20% TO 25% OFF 
Shrinkage Conforms To Expecta- 


tions; A Few Have Increases 
For Year 





The paid production figures of the life 
insurance agencies in the metropolitan 
New York area for last year have been 
awaited with special interest because of 
the known shrinkage in life insurance 
production throughout the country. Judg- 
ing from the general drop in production 
it had been anticipated that on the aver- 
age the agencies’ figures would be about 
20% to 25% less than the previous year 
and the estimated figures as obtained 
by The Eastern Underwriter bear out 
early expectations. There were a few 
agencies to report larger production and 
some have larger premiums on the year’s 
business with less volume. 

The Julian S. Myrick Agency of the 
Mutual Life, with a paid production of 
approximately $26,400,000 in 1932, contin- 
ues to lead the New York agencies. In 
second place, as was the case last year, 
is the Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Union Central Life, with a paid total of 
about $23,500,000 for the year. Other 
leaders are the R. H. Keffer Aetna Life 
organization, with $20,100,000, and John- 
son & Higgins, Prudential and Home 
Life, with $20,000,600. 

Agencies Showing Increases 

Among the agencies which deserve 
particular credit for surpassing their 1931 
production results in 1932 are the follow- 
ing: Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mu- 
tual; Harry F. Gray, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life; 
Hoey & Ellison, Equitable of Iowa, and 
Willard Regan, Connecticut Mutual. The 
Philip F. Cunningham Agency, Mutual 
Life, was one of those whose premiums 
were up with volume slightly under last 
year. 

The estimated figures for 1932 are here 

given: 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life......$26,400,000 
Charles B. Knight, Union Central.. 23,500,000 
R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life......... 20,100,000 
Johnson & Higgins, Prudential and 


Home Life (Gerald Eubank, Life 


ER eer 
J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual........ 19,000,000 
Charles DeLong, Mutual Bene eer 18,000,000 


Andrew Kakoyannis, Prudential . 16,500,000 
Keane-Patterson, Massachusetts Mut. 15,550,000 
P. Raymond Garrison, Prudential.... 14,750,000 
Philip Cunningham, Mutual ,Life.... 13,100,000 
Tohn M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual. 13,000,000 
Recht & Kutcher, Northwestern Mut. 12,700,000 


Tohn McNulty. Prudential ......... 12,600,000 
Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon, 
Connecticut General ...........++- 12,000,000 
Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual.... 8,600,000 
L. H. Andrews. Phoenix Mutual.... 8,000.000 
Warren E. Diefendorf, Mutual Life.. 8,000,000 
Tohnston & Coilins, Travelers...... 7,500,000 
Harry Gardiner, John Hancock...... 7,000,000 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Post Depression Associates of the McMillen General Agency who have come through the 
depression unjaundiced and undefeated, IN MEETING ASSEMBLED, pledge themselves— 


. To more intelligent prospecting 


. To better prepared presentations 

. To more hours in the field 

To more intensive interviews 

. To the conservation of present insurance holdings 


. To the further upbuilding of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 





a uw _ wn = 


Their message to fellow post-depression Life Underwriters is 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
GREEN LIGHTS AHEAD 
WELCOME 1933 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 
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Insurance Justifies Confidence of 
American People, Says M. J. Cleary 


The New England, Middle Atlantic and 
South Atlantic states of the Northwest- 
e:n Mutual Life, meeting in their eigh- 
teenth annual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week, cheered the new pres- 
ident of the company, Michael J. Cleary, 
on Wednesday morning when he ap- 
peared before them to make an address 
and again when he concluded. In his 
clear and forceful manner, and talking 
extemporaneously, he presented the pic- 
ture of the life insurance institution as it 
is today as well as the powerful position 
of the Northwestern Mutual. After hav- 
ing been introduced by Charles H. Par- 
sons, superintendent of agencies, Mr. 
Cleary said: 

“There is no profit to us as insurance 
men to sit around and complain about 
conditions. To do so is only to perpetu- 
ate those conditions rather than to im- 
prove them. The only logical thing for 
us to do—and that applies to all the 
other people of this country—is to ac- 
cept the present as normal at this time 
and then let us make full use of the 
strength we have and the needs which 
are unfilled by selling more business for 
our company, our agencies and ourselves. 


Satisfied With Year’s Results 


“T should like to say at the outset that 
we have just closed a year which, in the 
light of all the circumstances, was a grat- 
ifying year from the standpoint of the 
Northwestern Mutual. We are deeply 
grateful to you in this territory and in 
all other territories in which we operate 
for the more than $254,000,000 of paid 
for business which you turned into the 
company. While the production is not 
so great as it has been in some other 
recent years we are really wondering how 
the field force accomplished as much as it 
did in the light of the gloom which has 
spread itself too generally. 

“The year just closed, from the view- 
point of prevailing conditions, has been 
a satisfactory year for us, there being 
nothing in the picture so far as your 
company is concerned that need give any 
concern to you or to your clients as to 
the safety of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. We have not assembled all the 
facts, but from what we know we are 
confident that when the annual financial 
statement is made up it will show that 
the Northwestern Mutual Life has more 
than earned from insurance sources the 
amount appropriated for dividends to be 
distributed in the year 1933. We started 
out the year with fifty-four-odd million 


dollars of surplus. That surplus was 
built up by the Northwestern Mutual 
over the years to take care of condi- 


fons such as those now confronting us. 
That surplus was not built up with the 
idea that the rate charge was not ade- 
quate to carry the insurance under any 
possible, to say nothing of any probable, 
circumstances. The loading for expenses 
we know is adequate and more than ade- 
quate to take care of the expense obli- 
gations of the company. We have known 
throughout the years as has every other 
Company that there is concealed in a tre- 
mendous volume of assets some losses 
which would come to the surface ulti- 
mately and these accumulations have 
heen laid aside primarily to absorb such 
losses when they had come to the sur- 
face. : 

Exaggerated Claims of What R. F. C. 

Has Done For Life Insurance 


“ . . . . 
The public mind is sometimes hyster- 


ical; it is uneasy at the present time. 
I would hardly like to go to the length 
of saying that the public is doubtful 
about its life insurance, but we know it 
is uneasy. At least, it is in an inquiring 
frame of mind, and that is due in no 
small part to the fact that we had a 
political campaign several months ago 
and that up and down America claims 
were made for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and other govern- 
mental agencies which had the effect of 
upsetting the minds of the American peo- 
ple in altogether too great numbers so 
that they were beginning to start in- 
quiring as to the safety of the life in- 
surance which they owned. There never 
was and there is not now any foundation 
for anyone to claim that the R. F. C. or 


any other governmental agency has up, 


to this time either actually saved or found 
any necessity for saving the institution 
of American life insurance. It is true 
that a few small or middle-sized com- 
panies have borrowed some money from 
the R. F. C, but the amount borrowed 
compared to the total assets of these 
corporations or the total assets of all the 
life insurance companies was generally a 
bagatelle, and the companies which did 
borrow had to put up collateral—and 
plenty of it! 

Perfectly Legitimate to Borrow With 

Adequate Security 

“Now, why should there be any special 
parading of the fact that occasionally a 
small or middle-sized life insurance com- 
pany should require some cash and 
should go to the R. F. C. for it, a per- 
fectly legitimate business transaction? I 
am speaking with some vigor about this, 
and am moved to do so, because there is 
hardly a day when we do not receive 
one or more letters at the Home Office 
quoting platform statements of outstand- 
ing candidates for public office in the 
recent national election [or their spokes- 
men], to the effect that the R. C 
saved insurance institutions of the coun- 
try and wondering what the companies 
are going to do with possibly a less 
friendly government taking charge of the 
affairs of the nation. 

“The Northwestern Mutual has not 
borrowed from the R. F. C. or from any- 
one else. We see nothing in the picture 
to justify the fact that we shall have any 
occasion to borrow from the R. F. C. 
We have in our vaults in excess of $30,- 
000,000 of government securities. That 
is a buffer adequate to take care of any- 
thing less than a calamity condition in 
the United States. And right here I 
want to say there is no justification for 
any statement that the life insurance bus- 
iness of this country was saved by any 
agency other than the institution of life 
insurance itself. In this connection it is 
true that one or two companies which 
borrowed from the R. F. C. were not 
saved and are today in the hands of re- 
ceivers. 

Warns Against Comments by Agents 
Who “Knock” Companies 

“Now, to digress for a ‘moment, but 
not to be in the role of a scold, I think 
that some of the uneasiness on the part 
of the public with respect to the solvency 
of the life insurance business, or certain 
companies in it, can be directly traceable 





to present day competitive methods. This 
is a very serious thing and I want you 
to listen very seriously to it. I refer to 
the practice, which I do not say is com- 
mon but which does exist, in which some 
agents refer to life insurance companies 
which have had considerable experience 
with farm loans as having “gone into the 
dairy business” or having embarked in 
farming, and I know that there is a re- 
tort to this (because we are not all an- 
gels), and the agent who has done the 
criticising has sometimes been referred 
to as a representative of a company 
which has gone into the hotel business 
or the business of running office build- 
ings. No agent should criticize the finan- 
cial standing of the company of his com- 
petitor. Our agents should remember— 
agents of all other companies should re- 
member—that such criticism, a satirical 
fling or bit of sarcasm in this respect, 
adds to the uneasiness -of the public. It 
certainly does not increase the public’s 
confidence in insurance. American life 
insurance has enjoyed, and in a great 
measure still enjoys, the absolute confi- 
dence of the American people. American 
life insurance is entitled to that confi- 
dence and you and every other person in 
the business must do what you can to 
maintain that confidence and to restore 
it where it has been weakened or lost, 
and that cannot be done by knocking. 
So let us resolve not to spread any bad 
news. Let us remove doubts, not strength- 
en them. 


The Farms and Farm Mortgages 


“Now, let me say a word about farm 
mortgages because I know that is a live 
subject. We all recognize that there is 
distress in agriculture, and I am sure that 
the public is more familiar with that dis- 
tress than it is with the distress in any 
other line of business, but we must not 
forget that one reason why the public 
is so familiar with the troubles of the 
farmer is that agriculture has had many 
self-appointed guardians who have trav- 
eled extensively in the United States over 
a period of years telling the people about 
the farmer’s plight and in their travels 
they have told what should be done to 
improve the situation. The audience for 
these speakers is a very large one: there 
are 30,000,000 people on the farms, and 
most of them have votes. 

“Now, to say there is not a farm prob- 
lem and also a farm mortgage problem 
would be to close our eyes to the facts, 
but I want to ask you as thinking human 
beings do you know of any field or in- 
vestment or business where there are not 
major problems at the present time? 
While it is true that there is distress in 
the farm situation it cannot be disputed 
that the sound value of the farms of 
America is tremendous. The good farms 
are still there. It was the farms of 
America which built up this country. We 
can get along without skyscrapers, with- 
out the beautiful boulevards of our cit- 
ies, yes, even without the great public 
utilities and many other things which 
we may have regarded as more or less 
indispensable because they are with us, 
but there was a time when we did not 
have those skyscrapers, boulevards or 
utilities. There never has been a time 
when this country was able to get along 





Northwestern Mutual Life Meeting 


Also on Pages 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20 and 21 





Northwestern Mutual 
Agents Greet New: Head 








M. J. CLEARY, 
President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


without land or what it produces. There 
are more than 120,000,000 people in this 
country who must be fed, clothed and 
sheltered, and it is to the land that we 
look for food, clothes and building ma- 
terials. 

Company Has Learned Much in 75 Years 

“The Northwestern Mutual is 75 years 
old. It has been in the farm mortgage 
field for 75 years and this company has 
never been sorry that it was in that field 
nor is it sorry now. During the course 
of that three-quarters of a century this 
country has faced numerous economic 
disturbances and depressions. The man- 
agement of the Northwestern Mutual has 
learned lessons as a result of its long 
experience in both the peaks of pros- 
perity and in the valleys of depression 
during those 75 years, and that experi- 
ence stands us in good stead at the pres- 
ent time. That experience has enabled 
us to follow conservative rules of invest- 
ment. The application of such rules has 
discounted in no small degree the defla- 
tion which has taken place in the agri- 
cultural areas of this country. A legis- 
lative statute in Wisconsin provides that 
a domestic life insurance company may 
loan 50% of the fair value of the real 
estate upon which it makes its loans. In 
some sections of the country there are 
insurance men, backed by statutes, who 
regard 66 2/3% of the fair value as a safe 
loan. 

“Conservative as is the Wisconsin law 
the management of the Northwestern 
Mutual years ago made its own loan laws 
and they provided that the company shall 
not loan to exceed 40% of the fair value 
of the land, plus 20% of the fair value 
of the improvements on the land.” 

After telling how the Northwestern 
Mutual stuck to its conservative invest- 
ment and mortgage policy despite tre- 
mendous increases in land values during 
the boom period in many parts of the 
nation where land had gone up hundreds 
of dollars an acre, President Cleary said 
the company had also not charged more 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Corbett Editor Of 
New “Nylic Review 


MONTHLY AGENCY MAGAZINE 


99 


Will Replace New York Life “Bulletin,” 
Hereafter To Be Issued For 
Special Messages 


Beginning this month the New York 
Life will publish a new agency publica- 
tion to be known as the “Nylic Review,” 
under the editorship of Stratford Cor- 
bett, who has been a publicity repre- 
sentative for the company for several 
years. Mr. Corbett will be aided by 
Grenville Howard, field editor, and 
as contributing editors. 
Review” will be a 24-page 
azine containing educational 


Howard S. Main, 
The “Nylic 
monthly mag 





STRATFORD CORBETT 


information emanating 
departments of the 
home office. The first 
issue will appear January 9. While 
strictly an agency publication the new 
monthly will resemble a national busi- 
ness magazine in style and format. 


and canvassing 
from the various 


New York Life 


Editor’s Broad Experience 


The editor and manager of the maga- 
zine, Stratford Corbett, has had a broad 
experience. He has been a contributor 
to such magazines as Sales Management, 
Printers’ Ink, Scientific American, Editor 
and Publisher, etc. He has also been a 
reporter on the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner; associate editor of Popular Me- 
chanics; columnist, 3rooklyn Daily 
Eagle, and sub-editor, Daily Graphic, 
London, England. He is a member of 
the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., and the New York Society of Mil- 
itary and Naval Officers. 

Grenville Howard as 
Howard S. Main, at present Mr. How- 
ard’s associate in connection with the 
company’s Bulletin, will continue as here- 
tofore in their service to all agency men 
and agents. Hereafter the Bulletin will 
not be issued weekly as has been the 
case in the past but at intervals from 
time to time as exigencies occur that re- 
quire a quick contact with workers in 
the field. 


field editor and 


ae Life Notice On 
McNamara Agency Change 


An announcement sent out by the 
Guardian Life on the new agency in the 


home office building under James A. Ty- 
son aS manager contains the following: 


December 
between the 


“Upon the termination on 
31, 1932, of the contract 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 
and the John C. McNamara Organiza- 
tion as one of its New York City agen- 
cies the collection of premiums and all 
matters pertaining to Guardian insurance 
previously handled through the John C. 
McNamara Organization will be trans- 
ferred to the James A. Tyson agency.” 


Purposes and Functions 


of Life Insurance Week 


One of the big events for life insur- 
ance in the year 1933 will be the ob- 
servance of Financial Independence 
Week, April 17 to 22 inclusive. Careful 
plans are now being laid to insure the 
success of the week’s observance. An 
indication of the broad scope of the 
event is shown in the following outline 
of some of the high points of the Finan- 
cial Independence movement, as_ re- 
leased by H. M. Holderness, vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual, who is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments: 

(1) Is National In Scone 

Approximately 300 life companies cf the 
United States (and Canada) will participate. 

(2) Represents a Practical Idea for America 


Ultimate economic and financial independence 
for our people (for both the breadwinner him- 


self and for his dependents) is a goal greatly 
to be desired. 
(3) Particularly Timely 

Present conditions have emphasized as never 


before the necessity of making proper financial 
provision for emergencies of all kinds. 
(4) Public Acceptance 

Great strides toward financial independence 
for the largest number of people have been 
made through life insurance and its special 
services of retirement income, endowments, an- 
nuities, etc., as well as life insurance for pure 
protection. Some 68,000,000 people now own 
over $100,000,000,000 life insurance backed by 
some 20 billion of assets. 
(5) A Great Cooperative Movement 

Financial Independence Week next April will 
mark the greatest cooperative educational move- 
ment in the history of life insurance, in this 
or any other country. The thousands of people 
in life insurance and their 68,000,000 policy- 
holders should benefit greatly, both directly and 
indirectly, through the aims and ideals of the 
event. 


.and Canada were in 





The Lincoln National L 
Company, Fort Wayne. 


Je 


‘Com bekibbacbales 


Indiana. 





612 AT PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 

Six hundred and twelve members and 
guests attended the recent convention of 
the Association of Life Presidents in 
New York, according to the proceedings 
of the meeting, published last week by 
the association. Executive officers of 
111 life companies of the United States 
attendance. The 
volume including the proceedings of the 
convention also contains a complete cat- 
alogue of the various pamphlets avail- 
able at the association’s office, No. 165 
Broadway, for free distribution. 

































MODERN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


SINCE 1845 


To be a company distinguished by successful 
service to all its members is the Mutual Benefit 


ideal. Each added benefit and each freedom from 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








estriction offered in new policies is extende 
also to old policyholders wherever possible. That 
is why Mutual Benefit life insurance has beer 


modern since 1845. 


THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


*» NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


GOES WITH HERALD TRIBUNE 


George A. Miller, Formerly of New York 
Evening Post, Will Handle Insur- 
ance News; Investment “Boxes” 

George A. Miller, who recently re- 
signed from the New York Evening Post 
where his insurance column and “boxes” 
reflecting the trend of investments of 
both fire and life companies attracted 
unusual attention, has joined the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune where he 
will cover insurance news and also run 
the boxes relative to investments of the 
companies. These “boxes” Mr. Miller 
takes with him from the Evening Post. 

Some time ago he made arrangements 
with a number of insurance companies 
to mail him at intervals the character and 
amount of their investments, with the 
understanding that he does not use the 
name of the company. He was, there- 
fore, able to present at intervals the dif- 
ferent trends in the investments of 
groups of the most important companies 
in the country. Mr. Miller was born in 

Arkansas, is a Harvard man, and won 

the respect and admiration of many in- 

surance men, not only by the character 
of his writings and their integrity, but 
by the courage he displayed when he 
underwent a number of operations in 

a Bronxville hospital a couple of years 

ago. 


BUY INTO ROYAL UNION LIFE 


T. J. McComb, Sam A. Apple and C. 
Guy Anderson of “Oklahoma City have 
purchased control of the Royal Union 
Life of Des Moines. Mr. McComb has 
been made chairman of the board suc- 
ceeding A. C. Tucker who formerly held 
stock control and now retires from the 
company. Mr. Anderson has been made 
manager of the company’s investment de- 
partment. Mr. Apple is treasurer. 





ATLANTA GENERAL AGENT 

George M. Hope, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Atlantic 
Life at Atlanta. H. E. Dean, the com- 
pany’s former general agent there, re- 
mains with the company as associate gen- 
eral agent. A number of outlying coun- 
ties in addition to the city of Atlanta 
are included in the agency’s territory. 
Mr. Hope was formerly general agent at 
Atlanta for the National Life of Ver- 
mont. 





COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS 
The Colonial Life recently made the 
following appointments in the New Jer- 
sey territory: Harry Hopewell, managet 
in New Brunswick; Romaine Campbell. 


assistant manager in Elizabeth, and 
Warren Gingrich, assistant manager I 
Camden. 





NINA LANE 
A baby daughter, Nina Lane, has af- 
rived to grace the household of Mervit 
L. Lane, well known Connecticut Mu 
tual general agent in New York, and 
Mrs. Lane. 
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W. Howard Cox Talks 
To 3,000 Agents on Radio 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR YEAR 1933 





Growing Appreciation of Need for Life 
Insurance Met by Clear and 
Convincing Selling 
W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central, in a radio talk to 3,000 
agents of the company on New Year’s 
Day, predicted that 1933 would be a year 
of unprecedented opportunity for life in- 

surance sales. 

The text of Mr. Cox’s message fol- 
lows: 

“You will recall that late in 1931 we 
worked out a plan together to meet 
squarely the conditions growing out of 
the depression. It was apparent then 
that the purchasing power in this country 
was steadily decreasing. Some business 
enterprises and even individuals adopted 
a policy of drastic retrenchment, which 
further reduced buying power. Others 
tried to carry on as usual, hoping that 
prosperity would suddenly bob up again 
around the corner. 

“We, ourselves, knew that in every 
field of industry the total business avail- 
able would be considerably less. Yet, we 
also knew that people today needed life 
insurance more than ever in the past. So 
we developed a plan which would enable 
you to tell the story of life insurance 
more clearly and convincingly than it had 
ever been told before. 


Simple Explanation of Life Insurance 


“Although this plan has been called 
‘merchandised selling,’ you just can’t de- 
scribe it accurately in two words. Your 
own experience will confirm this state- 
ment. You know that your own individ- 
ual success in this most difficult year was 
not due to high pressure methods, but 
rather to a way of making life insurance 
so simple, so clear, so appealing, that 
your client just naturally decided for 
himself to take out more protection for 
his family. 

“Men and women who had been cheat- 
ed out of their jobs by this depression 
have found new success by representing 
the Union Central under this plan. One 
young lawyer in the Middle West, for 
example, whose practice dwindled low, 
joined our company and in his first 
twelve months sold more than seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of life in- 
surance. A former advertising manager 
is now telling our story of life insurance 
so convincingly that he has written more 
than $200,000 in his first five months and 
is now producing at the rate of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. Many 
other examples, both from those new to 
the profession and those of long experi- 
ence, prove that we have found a most 
effective way to overcome the depression 
in our own business. 

“Your individual effort in working this 
new plan has since April increased by 
17% the Union Central’s share of the 
total life insurance written. I want to 
thank you personally for such splendid 
co-operation. 

“With this same plan, intensified to 
meet conditions as they are today, I 
know that you will extend the security 
of life insurance estates to many thou- 
sands of families more. And in so doing, 
I believe that you will find 1933 a year 
of unprecedented opportunity.” 


C. L. VAUGHAN JR. APPOINTMENT 

The new general agent for the Home 
Life of New York in Providence, R. L., 
is C. Lincoln Vaughan, Jr., who has been 
with the Penn Mutual at Providence. A 
graduate of Brown University, Mr. 
Vaughan was in the investment business 
before entering insurance. 





GIVEN LARGER TERRITORY 

Frank Dutton, who has been in charge 
of the Frankfort, Ky., district for the 
Metropolitan Life for eighteen years, has 
been given additional responsibility. Ten 
counties in the state have been added 
to his district. 

















“When Vesterdapy 
Was Tomorrow” 


Men have a way of using 
“tomorrow” as a shock absorber for 
their consciences. 


“Tl do it tomorrow” is a phrase the life 
insurance salesman hears more often 
probably than any other. 


Today is yesterday’s tomorrow and few of 
those who then made such a pledge will 
keep it. 


If your prospect is uninsured or underinsured 
why not remind him of the warning by 


Shakespeare: 


“Delays have dangerous ends.” 








FOUNDED By 
JOHN F. ORVOEN 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Conn. Mutual Appoints 
Mrs. Blair in Chicago 


FORMING AGENCY FOR WOMEN 





New General Agent Has Had Successful 
Career as Producer and 
Organizer 





The Connecticut Mutual has estab- 
lished a women’s life insurance agency 
in Chicago, with Mrs. Lorraine L. Blair 
as general agent. The newly formed 
agency is to be made up entirely of 
women, the present staff consisting of 
nine. 

Mrs. Blair, who was formerly Mrs. 





MRS. LORRAINE L. BLAIR 


Lorraine L. Ferrar, has distinguished 
herself as one of the leaders among the 
women in the business. She first en- 
tered life insurance with the Equitable 
Society and later undertook organizing 
duties in managing a women’s depart- 
ment for the Mutual Life at Milwaukee. 
Three years later, having built the or- 
ganization up to a production of $3,000,- 
000, she went with the Continental As- 
surance as general agent. 

In her four years with the Continental 
Mrs. Blair, then Mrs. Ferrar, managed 
an agency which produced a total of $16,- 
000,000. 3efore her recent appointment 
with the Connecticut Mutual, she was 
manager of a women’s department for 
the National Bank of the Republic, since 
reorganized. 

Outside of life insurance Mrs. Blair 
takes an active interest in professional 
clubs. She is a director of the Illinois 
Athletic Club, director of Zonta Inter- 
national, and a former president of the 


Association of Bank Women. 


ILLINOIS LIFE LOANS 
Company Holds More Than $10,237,293 
Loans Which Are Good, Audit 
Will Show 
A dispatch from Chicago says that it 
will be shown in the final pages of the 
receiver's report to be filed with Judge 
Wilkerson within the next few days that 
exclusive of the mortgage paper repre- 
senting loans on the Stevens and La 
Salle Hotels the Illinois Life mortgage 
accounts are in superior condition. Audi 
tors are reaching the final stages of the 


work and it is said that if liquidated 
over a period of six years the farm loans 
in default can be made to realize $150 
on $100. It was this good farm paper 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpor 
ation used as security when it came to 


the aid of the Illinois Life last fall 
The Illinois Life has 2,500 mortgage 
loans, averaging $31 an acre. Outside of 
the hotel mortgages of approximately 
$13,000,000, mortgages held by the com- 
pany at the time of receivership aggr« 
gated $10,237,293 of which $2,562,690 wer« 
put up as collateral on Reconstruction 
Corporation loan. 
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J. M. Risendrath Heads 
New Guardian Agency 


WILL BE IN FIFTH AVE. SECTION 





New Manager Was a Million Dollar 
Writer in Minneapolis Before 
Coming Here in 1929 





As its third managerial appointment 
in New York City within the past thirty 
days the Guardian Life has announced 
the opening of a new metropolitan agen- 
cy, with Julius M. Eisendrath as man- 
ager. 


The new office, to be known as the 





JULIUS M. 


EISENDRATH 


Julius M. Eisendrath Agency, will be lo- 
cated along the mid-town section of Fifth 
Avenue, thus furthering the geographical 
coverage of the Guardian in Manhattan. 
Announcement was made in December 
as to the opening of the James Elton 
Bragg Agency downtown in the Wool- 
worth Building, and of the James A. 
Tyson Agency in the home office build- 
ing at 50 Union Square. In addition the 
F. S. Doremus Agency has been located 
at the latter address for many years; 
the Leo D. Landau Agency at 1440 
Broadway; the James Faller Agency at 
1775 Broadway; and the Godfrey B. 
Moore Agency at 285 Madison Avenue.) 
Further appointments to the Eisendrath 
management staff will be announced 
later. 
Four Years With Guardian 


Mr. Eisendrath is celebrating the be- 
ginning of his fifth year with the 
Guardian, although now assuming full 
managerial responsibilities for the first 
time. Since entering the life insurance 
business in 1921 he has built up a con- 
spicuous record, both as to personal pro- 
duction and agency organization. His 
last four years have been spent as agency 
manager at the Fifth Avenue office of 
the John C. McNamara Organization, 
which until recently represented the 
Guardian. 

Zorn in Amsterdam, Mr. Ejisendrath 
came to the United States thirty years 
ago, residing for eight years in Chicago 
and in Minneapolis for eighteen. He 
began selling in the latter city in 1921 
for the Penn Mutual. Three years later 
he joined the Minneapolis sales force 
of the Prudential where his personal pro- 
duction averaged better than a million 
a year. He left this connection on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and came to New York to 
open the McNamara Organization’s of- 
fice for the Guardian at No. 245 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Organizational duties have at no time 
hampered Mr. Ejisendrath’s effectiveness 
in personal production. In 1929, his first 
year with the Guardian, his production 
won him seventh place in the entire 
Guardian field; in 1930 he advanced to 
sixth place; while for the calendar years 
1931 and 1932, and for the Club Year 
ending last June he ranked second in 
production with well over a million to 
his credit. 





Mid-Town Branch For 
Continental-American 


SAMUEL BRANDWEIN MANAGER 





Entered Life Insurance In February, 
1921; Became a Unit Manager; 
Then a Manager 





The Continental American announces 
that it will open a new branch office in 
New York in the midtown section of the 
city. It is in the Graybar Building, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-third Street. 

The manager of the branch will be 
Samuel Brandwein, well-known in the 
life insurance circles of the metropolis. 
He entered the life insurance business in 
February, 1921, as an agent with the 
Haviland agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He soon proved his 
ability as an agent and was made a unit 
manager on December 1, 1924. Starting 
from scratch he brought up the unit in 
the first year to a point where it paid 
for more than $2,000,000 in new business. 
In addition he continued to write a good- 
sized personal volume. In June, 1926, he 
was made agency manager with offices in 
the Equitable home office building at 393 
Seventh Avenue. 

The Continental American was admitted 
to New York State last fall, opening a 
branch office at 120 Broadway on Octo- 
ber 1, 1932. This office has been a suc- 
cess. Vice-President George A. Martin, 
in charge of agencies, deemed it advis- 
able further to extend the company’s 
New York activities and the appointment 
of Mr. Brandwein as manager of an 
agency to be known as the Mid-Town 
branch of the company followed. 


MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 

_ The paid business of the Julian S. My- 
rick Agency of the Mutual Life in New 
York for December, 1932, was $2,545,465, 
as compared with $2,554,616 for the same 
month of 1931. For the year the total 
paid-for amounted to $26,404,265 as com- 
pared with $33,643,290 in 1931. 
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is Most Needed. 





65 then 


The wise investor today is think- 
ing in terms of future income. 


This descriptive booklet encourages 
thoughtful consideration of each 


State Mutual Retirement Income Guar- 
antees Absolute Security Against Future 
Uncertainties by Paying Income When it 
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Life Insurance Is the Best Investment 
Because It Is 


Always Worth 100 Cents on the Dollar 


The 1-2-3 of Life Insurance 


1. Life insurance is INVESTMENT. 
Life insurance is SAFE INVESTMENT. 


3. Life insurance becomes INCOME INVEST- 
MENT to replace earned income when that 
becomes necessary. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
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WJDX THIRD ANNIVERSARY 

Governor M. S. Connor of Mississippi, 
who made quite a hit when he addressed 
the Association of Life Presidents in 
New York last month, and President 
Jesse Bounds of the Lamar Life were 
two of the principal speakers on the 
third anniversary radio program of 
WJDX, the Lamar Life station, last 
week. ; 





A.L.C. PROCEEDINGS 
The printed proceedings of the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention held at Toronto last 
October, are being sent out from the 
Convention’s headquarters in St. Louis. 


Des MoInes, IowA 
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1932 Production 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tewart Hencken & Will, Prudential. . 
sancy WD. Connell, Provident Mutual 
william F. Atkinson, Northwestern 
TOE kn cnn cs ctnresestsaoreeunes 
D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan Life. 
Allen & Schmidt, New England Mut. 


6,500,000 
6,000,000 


6,000,000 
5,500,000 
5,200,000 


Harry KF. Gray, Conn. Mutual...... 5,000,000 
Harris L. Wofford, Prudential...... 5,000,000 
Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life...... 4,700,000 
Frank W. Pennell, State Mutual.... 4,470,000 
Harry Jacoby, Home Life........... 4,250,000 
Stuart D. Warner, New Eng. Mutual 4,000,000 
Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual........... 4,000,000 
William F. Beers, New Eng. Mutual 3,500,000 
Hoey & Ellison, Equitable of Iowa.. 3,200,000 
Harold F. Taylor, Mutual Life...... 3,150,000 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual.. 3,000,000 
John J. Gordon, Home Life......... 2,750,000 
J. E. Flanigan, Bankers Life of Iowa 2,500,000 
Sackerman & Lewis, Mass. Mutual.. 2,484,000 


2,000,000 
1,250,000 


Russell Simons, Home Life.......... 
John Scott, Home Life.........0..0- 


Robert L. Jones ,State Mutual...... 1,000,000 

Equitable Society 
DEE, ccetswvkbekne aeenes eae $8,750,000 
BEE cnaguvcrmmab salneneeaaewi hates 6,250,000 
PE kecteriietensebDiiweensnwe 6,850,000 
PEE cinvcraviesetitmncaeue 7,800,000 
PE cacccntatetetekaw ems eews's 8,750,000 
 caceiduGw ited neenee eres k% 8.750,000 
GOS | ooo han avnntinesacoraoves 6,000.000 
I er ae ee ere Trt 9,800,000 
PE, ence daneteeeeeeessee enews 6,900,000 
OE kc cceinecategeeregenadnving 6,800,000 
ROE cera aaa dancwnd wennwan Reet 5,300,000 
Prosser & Homans ...........++:. 8,250.000 
SE: os cctadeaenebeosnent we 8,800,000 
PE carxigberthsddwetechennew bis 7,500,000 
DE: co big: ci orth wikis bh ae RC 6.700,000 
US Gis a nicdewsndsaee seeciowsar 7,900,000 

New York Life 
CBO PME, nce sc ocacwnneree $9,700,000 
George A. Kederich .............- 9,100,000 
Lawrence Kederich ............... 7.600.000 
Barer TGUOTIER occnncesiccscvenes 6,600.00 
0. 0e. SR fe oniesintcnssacksnns 8.100.000 
WEEE Coch cepa hess etd encaeos as 6.400 100 
ee Peer ret ee err? Lr 7,000,000 


MEET FOR C. L. U. ASPIRANTS 





New York Chapter Plans Get-Togethe~ 
Prior to Life Association Dinner 
Next Thursday 

A meeting of New York City agents in- 
terested in attaining the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation will be held at 
5:15 P. M. next Thursday at the Hotel 
Astor, prior to the monthly dinner-meet- 
ing of the city’s Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. James Elton Bragg, who will 
conduct the C. L. U. review course at 
New York University starting January 
25, will address the gathering, as wi 
several prominent degree-holders. 

The New York L. U. Chapter’s 
monthly luncheon will be held on_ the 
same day at 12:30 at the Western Uni- 
versities Club, with Dr. S. S. Huebner 
as guest-speaker. Dr. Huebner will also 
address the Life Association in the eve- 
ning. 





Ernest Vaughan Sullivan of the pub- 
licity division of the Mutual Life and 
Miss Ruth Kornahrens of this city were 
married on December 24. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
'S December 31, 1932 
bs RESOURCES 
. Cash (3.04%) $1,432,277.21 
| UT. S. Government Securities...ccccccsscssssseeesreneseseen (7.85%)  3,698,900.26 
’ Canadian Governments (1.49%) 704,084.68 
Other Bonds: 
> State, County, and Municipal ccccecocccmseene (6.50%) 3,063,455.18 
Railroad Mortgage BondScrccccmcssnnsnmennnn (9.3790)  4,414,284.04 
{ Railroad Equipments (7.74%)  3,644,259.12 
h Public Utility (5.11%)  2,406,542.55 
§ Industrial (1.15%) 541,667.91 
"03.04% 1A 27h Miscellaneous (0.96%) 453,478.15 
é ets First Mortgage Loans: 
S.Govt. Securities. 3,698, Farm Loans (10.12%)  4,766,946.87 
(7.85 %) City Loans (11.88%) 5,595,745.44 
q / Policy Loans (23.00%) 10,838,063.87 
is ge Real Estate (Incl. Home Office BIdg.) ccs... (4.89%)  2,302,984.78 
4 Real Estate Sold Under Contract (0.37%) 173,867.15 
Premiums, Due and Deferred (4.39%) — 2,069,381.00 
——|||| § Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets (2.14%) —1,008,851.72 
——— 7 ° _—_—_ 
NYNL invites close TOTAL (100%) $47,114,789.63 
n t ° ° t LIABILITIES 
scru ny of us Reserve on Policies $37,173,265.00 
500,000 e ° Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
000,000 Financial Statement Claims Reported but Proofs of Loss not Received........ 149,327.01 
Reserve for Claims Unreported 75,000.00 
re Present Value of Death, Disability, and other Claims 
300,000 Payable in Instalments 2,007,982.58 
000,000 NWNL has elosed its books on 1932— Premiums and Interest Paid in PPB isniissccniniiassiins 985,123.25 
000,009 Minne" Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1933 280,157.83 
7 00,008 another successful year. It invites close Stiinta, Wemmewds 205,796.95 
250/000 scrutiny of its Financial Statement. Of — ~4 oe to sing cern i cael isdeicaelatsies acter 
CO p-trb+4 ° ° ° e ° e LANd and Loan Contingency Reserve ceccscsssssssssseennesesenee ,047. 
000,000 particular significance, as definitely indi- Coatlagenty Reserves (unaselened) 1.000,000.00 
200,000 cating its strength and stability, are the Surplus to Policvholders (Including $1,100,000.00 
150,000 - Paid-in Capital) 2,820,325.16 
000,000 facts that: eee 
"500,000 TOTAL $47,114,789.63 
484,000 
000,000 ®from its regular sources of income, and + 
"000,000 without the sale of any asset, the Com- Insurance in Force $361,719,432 
pany not only has met without delay un- 











precedented demands for policy loans and 
other policy obligations, but also has materially increased its cash funds 
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DIRECTORS 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman Executive Committee First National Bank 
E. W. DECKER 
President Northwestern National Bank 
Cc. T. JAFFRAY 
President “‘Soo’’ Railway 


THEODORE WOLD 
Vice President Northwestern National Bank 


E. L. CARPENTER 
Chairman of the Board, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke*Co. 


A. F. PILLSBURY 
Treasurer Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


T. F. WALLACE 
President Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 


FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER 
President F. H. Peavey & Co. 


0. J. ARNOLD 
President Northwestern National Life 


ghey and made substantial investments in Government Bonds and other 
000.000 securities 
,800,006 
"200.000 © $5,131,177 (10.9%) of its assets are in Cash and U. S. Government 
ae Bonds 
oy © its investments are so diversified that its largest single investment 
They (exclusive of Government Bonds) is in its Home Office building, 
ge which represents less than 1.3% of its total assets. Its investment 
heyy portfolio consists of over 2,500 separate and distinct items, from 
0 90 $1,000 up 
ann aan @ its operations are so co-ordinated as to enable it to ascertain 
pee: quickly its financial position and be the first life insurance company 
NTS to issue its complete Annual Statement each year 
gethe- ® it has an exceptionally strong margin of safety to policyholders 
ner (Capital, Surplus, and Contingency Funds) as the accompanying 
: Statement shows. 
ts ri . . 
dLife NWNL’s 48th Annual Financial Statement again exemplifies the 
Tote inherent soundness of legal reserve life insurance principles. These 
-meet- principles, coupled with sound, conservative practices over a long 
Sail period of years in every department of its management have enabled 
rse a NWNL to come through the severest trials—always greater, always 
ae stronger. 
ter’s 
‘ue NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
. Uni- 
ebner 
oa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis.Minn. 

a STRONG LIBERAL 
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Versatile Cast Of Star Producers 


On Equitable Society Program 
New York Agents Hear About Methods Which Have Brought 


Success to Associates from Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Roanoke, and Springfield, Mass. 


Armed with constructive and widely di- 
versified messages four star producers of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
made a hit on Wednesday afternoon 
when they addressed the company’s met- 
ropolitan field force at an enthusiastic 
meeting in the main ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania in New York City. A 
crowd of nearly 1,350 filled the ballroom. 

“The Woman’s Point of View” was the 
subject of Miss Clara L. McBreen of 
the company’s Cincinnati - Louisville 
Agency; “Selling Salary Savings,” of Ed- 
ward E. Bohner, Springfield, Mass. ; “An 
App a Week as a Minimum Objective,” 
of Louis Behr of Chicago, and “Time 
Control,” of Duncan B. Curry of Roan- 
oke, Va. 

All of these speakers stressed hard 
facts based on personal experience and 
stayed away from oratory and inspira- 
tional platitudes. This point in particu- 
lar was favorably commented on by 
Horace H. Wilson, president of the 
Equitable’s metropolitan board of mana- 
gers, who presided at the meeting. Fol- 
lowing the addresses Mr. Wilson re- 
viewed the high spots and told the New 
York agents that these methods which 
had brought Equitable representatives 
success in other territories would work 
equally well in the metropolis. 


Bohner on Salary Savings 


Mr. Bohner, the opening speaker, who 
has made a fine record as Group Super- 
visor in Springfield, emphasized that the 
present is a propitious time to sell salary 
savings coverage. Employers are more 
employe-conscious than ever _ before. 
There have been so many joint con- 
ferences on unemployment, share-the- 
work, salary considerations, etc. that 
few are the employers who aren’t giving 
a thought to their subordinates’ welfare. 

In trying to establish a salary savings 
plan Mr. Bohner urged the agents to 
concentrate their attack at the outset on 
the employer. “Get his permission to 
use an office in which you can interview 
the employes when it is convenient,” he 
said. “Have a private place to see them 
for this is a private matter you are deal- 
ing with. Don’t attempt to sell the whole 
group of employes at once. Take one de- 
partment at a time, work slowly and 
surely and enthusiasm will spread. 

“There is no center of influence com- 
parable to that which is established when 
an agent makes friends with a business 
concern and its employes. In fact. you 
would hardly be given the opportunity to 
handle a salary savings case without im- 
pressing the heads of the organization 
and this impress carries weight right on 
down the line. There are many by-prod- 
ucts. You will write much additional 
personal insurance on the employes and 
their friends and relatives if you culti- 
vate them properly. 

“Another reason why you should be 
interested in salary savings is that the 
lapse ratio is about half of that on other 
life insurance. The business stays on 
the books. A little study is needed to 
sell this type of coverage but once a 
clear understanding is reached it is com- 
paratively simple to sell. Incidentally, 
there are no two cases alike. Each de- 
serves and should get individual atten- 
tion.” 

Behr a Success From Start 

Louis Behr, who is one of the Society’s 
outstanding young producers, next took 
the platform. He made a great record 
at the University of Wisconsin both 
scholastically and athletically prior to 
joining the Society three and a half years 

ago. In his first year selling he wrote 
fifty-eight cases for more than $640,000 
of business. 

The Chicagoan asserted that he uses 
the center of influence and endless chain 


method of prospecting almost exclusive- 
ly and owes his results primarily to fol- 
lowing through with this method. He 
makes it a point to get all possible data 
about a prospect before calling on him, 
family connections, income, job, when he 
is least busy, etc. He then draws up a 
“Peace of Mind” program to present his 
prospect in written form. This program 
shows a man what funds he needs for 
a retirement income, for emergency, edu- 
cational and tax purposes. 

Mr. Behr said that he places particular 
emphasis on the living benefits of the 
policy. He tells prospects that since life 
insurance companies make two-thirds of 
their payments to living policyholders, 
they as clients have two chances to one 
of receiving the money themselves. 

A carefully planned program will show 
a man how he can do four things, the 
speaker said—how he protects his earn- 
ing power, his beneficiaries, how he 
places his premium deposits in the peer 
of all investment institutions, and how 
he can provide a life income for old age 
Mr. Behr believes that two good inter- 
views daily along the lines indicated 
should net an agent two applications 
weekly. 

Dealing With Women 


Many valuable tips on getting the 
“woman’s point of view” were given by 
Miss Clara L. McBreen, one of the com- 
pany’s leading women underwriters who 
deals almost exclusively with women. A 
speaker of charm and vivacity, she held 
the close attention of the audience. 

“Since women have 40% of the wealth 
of this country in their hands, their point 
of view is worth understanding.” Miss 
McBreen said. “Many are the secreta- 
ries who have not been approached for 
life insurance. In some cases they know 
as much about the business as their em- 
ployers. Yet agent after agent neglects 
them in trving to reach the employers. 
They would be far wiser to cultivate the 
secretary first. She often has great in- 
fluence. Moreover, she often makes 
more money than is commonly believed 
and can buy a larger policy than you 
would suspect. 

“Don’t approach women with set sales 
talks. Treat them individually. Their dis- 
positions and moods must be taken into 
consideration. The impression you make 
in the first two minutes is especially im- 
portant so take this matter of the ap- 
proach seriously. Above all, be sincere 
—women can soon tell whether you are. 
Oftentimes they will act on sentiment. 
Moreover, they are artistically inclined. 
Paint word pictures for them, both the 
pretty kind and the gruesome. 

“You can sell the safety idea today to 
women to advantage. They want safety 
and security more than anything else in 
the world. In this regard older women 
in business are fine prospects for retire- 
ment income policies and annuities.” 

Curry on Time Control 

Duncan B. Curry followed Miss Mc- 
Breen on the program, giving some per- 
tinent pointers on “Time Control.” 

“Many agents hate to bother with the 
detail involved in controlling time, but 
I believe that time control is as neces- 
sary to a salesman as the steering wheel 
is to the automobile,” the speaker said. 
“The same relation exists. The objec- 
tive of any time control system should 
be to-spend as much time as possible in 
the presence of the right kind of pros- 
pects. 

“A life agent must play three parts: 
executive, solicitor, and secretary; and he 
must plan when he can find the best time 
to nroperly play these three parts. 

“He will be wise if he sets aside a defi- 
nite time each day for his executive du- 
ties. Probably the night is the best time 

(Continued on Page 10) 











CASHIER 


AND 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Man Preferred 


One with sufficient experience to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the entire routine involved with 
over 13,000 life insurance policyholders with over 
$100,000,000 in force. 


He must be capable of dealing congenially with the 
public and the sales force. He must understand 
conservation. He must be answerable at all times 
to the general agents for prompt, accurate and con- 


structive service. 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 
225 WEST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Donald C. Keane—Lloyd Patterson 
General Agents 




















Guaranteeing Funds 
For Future Financial Needs 


Within the family there is no conflict between 
the protection and the accumulation idea. Both 
needs exist and with time family protection re- 
quirements usually decrease at much the same rate 
that the need for accumulation grows urgent. 


Accident insurance and annuities are needed to 
complete a financial program that will guarantee 
funds to meet essential future financial needs. 
Agents using these supplementary lines occupy a 
particularly favorable position. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Northwestern 





1,000 Northwestern Agents Thrill 
To Big New York Sales Convention 


The whole range of the selling process 
from preparation and presentation to the 
close, all geared to the times, was cov- 
ered in a comprehensive and well-exe- 
cuted program of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life’s convention of eastern agen- 
cies held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, this week. There were two full 
days, Wednesday and Thursday, with the 
annual dinner Wednesday evening. About 
1,000 Northwestern Mutual representa- 
tives attended from New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic and South Atlantic states. 
Leaders from among the company’s pro- 
ducers from these sections were the 
speakers and they were drawn from 
among both the agents of long experi- 
ence and the newer men who have suc- 
ceeded. 

In a vigorous address at the opening 
session President M. J. Cleary told how 
the Northwestern Mutual was benefiting 
today from its conservative practices over 
its seventy-five years of business espe- 
cially with reference to its investments. 
President Cleary’s address was one to in- 
stil both enthusiasm and confidence in 
Northwestern Mutual representatives and 
it was constantly referred to throughout 


the two days of the meeting. His re- 
marks are given elsewhere in this paper. 
Superintendent of Agencies Charles H. 
Parsons, one of the veterans of the com- 
pany, introduced President Cleary. The 
guest speaker at the dinner Wednesday 
evening was Dr. Julius Klein, assistant 
secretary of commerce, who discussed 
the factors in business recovery. 

Oliver F. Heyman of Springfield, 
Mass., general chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, presided at the dinner. 
Clifford L. McMillen, New York, was 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee. 

The chairmen of the several sessions 
were: Edward R. Gettings, Albany; H. 
Stanley Wells, Brooklyn; George J. 
Kutcher, New York; and A. C. F. Fink- 
biner, Philadelphia. Henry Stewart, 
Schenectady, gave an organ recital dur- 
ing the opening reception period. 

The sessions ended on a high note with 
thirteen skits arranged under the direc- 
tion of George J. Kutcher which covered 
the range of the entire program. These 
dramatized sales were acted by members 
of the four New York agencies of the 
company. 


“Our New President— M. J. Cleary” 


By Charles H. Parsons, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


This meeting today opens under un- 
usual and significant circumstances. Sev- 
enty-five years ago the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was launched 
upon its career of service and usefulness. 
A career that in the quality of its serv- 
ice has been matched by no other life 
insurance company. Incidentally, it was 
a period of depression. A depression 
which in its relative severity has not been 
equaled by any since. Not even the pres- 
ent depression. 

_Paper inflation amounted to 2,000 mil- 
lion dollars. Eighteen banks in New 
York City failed in one day. Men pa- 
raded the streets carrying banners in- 
scribed “Bread or Death.” Five thou- 
sand men attacked New York City Hall. 
Interest rates rose as high as 100%. Se- 
curities were unsalable. Banks and in- 
dividuals hoarded money out of sight. 

And yet the Northwestern survived and 
paid then as it always has 100 cents on 
the dollar. ‘ 


Courage from Start 


The severity of those times was not 

propitious for the founding of a new life 
insurance company yet with courage that 
challenges us today gathered here amid 
these magnificent surroundings, General 
Johnston and his associates began this 
company. 
_ It would not be amiss, if I were so 
inclined, to trace the history of our com- 
pany through its presidential leadership 
Over the past seventy-five years. If I 
were to do just that, not only would the 
many acts of courage of men of the 
Northwestern be disclosed but you would 
also see an America unfolding. 

I like history that concerns itself with 
people rather than events. In the one 
there is but cold statistics and in the 
other Romance. We view life insurance 
altogether too much because of statisti- 
cal records. We talk of 115 billions of 
Msurance in force instead of millions of 
widows and orphans who are the bene- 
claries of this marvelous institution. 

, A Story of Men 

If I were to write a history of the 
Northwestern it would be a romance be- 
ause it would be a story of those ster- 
ling men who have guided it through 


_enty-five years. 


tempest and calm but infinitely more 
tempest than calm during the past sev- 
It would in the main 
be a story of these men of the past 
who laid the foundation and who have 
built the superstructure thus far. 

Not so long ago I had the privilege of 
hearing a brilliant man outline the at- 
tributes of the perfect chief executive of 
a life insurance company. He said that 
such a man was not necessarily a law- 
yer, an actuary, an investment man, a 
doctor or a salesman. He said that we 
have progressed beyond the need for any 
of these but that the ideal chief. execu- 
tive might be any of them provided that 
in the last analysis he was figuratively 
speaking all of them. 


New Type President 


Let me remind you that for the first 
time in the company’s history a presi- 
dent has been chosen from the insur- 
ance side of the business. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that we may expect 
a riot of production effort nor that the 
Northwestern will hereafter worship the 
god of polumitis. 

It may mean a broader sympathy with 
a better understanding of the problems 
of the field. But we are sure there will 
be no sacrifice of those fundamental 
principles of sound life insurance under- 
writing. It remains for us to dedicate 
ourselves anew to those principles and 
uphold the hands of the president in all 
his efforts for the promotion of the best 
interests of our great company. 

I am proud of my place on your pro- 
gram. It gives me a privilege that per- 
haps none of my predecessors have ever 
enjoyed. 

I am not, however, going to indulge in 
any extended eulogy of Mr. Cleary for 
two reasons. First, he would not wish 
me to do so and second, it is not neces- 
sary. He is not a stranger to any of 
us. During the thirteen years he has 
served this company as ‘insurance vice- 
president he has won frem us all our 
genuine affection, our unlimited confi- 











CHARLES H. PARSONS 


dence and our belief in his preeminent 
ability and fitness to serve this com- 
pany as its chief executive with honor 
and distinction. 

Tenth Company President 


Nine presidents have served this com- 
pany over its seventy-five years. Mr. 
Cleary comes to this exalted position 
in the ripeness of his years and at the 
beginning of the last twenty-five years 
of its century of progress. We hail him 
with joy and satisfaction and I bespeak 
for him your utmost and unqualified 
support. Our prayer is that a benign 





Committees in Charge 
Of Convention 








Many compliments were heard on the 
arrangements and the smooth way in 
which the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Convention carried on in New York this 
week. Credit for the planning and han- 
dling of the large affair goes to the fol- 
lowing committees : 

Oliver F. Heyman, Springfield, general 
chairman. 

Henry S. Griswold, Hartford, treasurer. 

Arrangements Committee: 

Clifford L. McMillen, chairman, New 
York; William F: Atkinson, Brooklyn; 
W. Everett Rowley, Newark. 

Reception Committee: 

Ben H. Badenoch, chairman, Boston, 
assisted by one representative from each 
agency. 





R. B. HULL SPEAKS 


Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was one of the speakers at the 
Northwestern Mutual convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday. He 
also attended the banquet on Wednesday 
night as did John Marshall Holcombe of 
the Life Insurance .Sales Research 
Bureau. 


Providence may preserve his health and 
life and give him the wisdom he needs 
that he may crown the last quarter of 
the century with glory and honor to him- 
self and complete for the company a hun- 
dred years of achievement unmatched by 
any other like institution. 


President Cleary’s Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


than 5% interest despite the fact that in 
some irrigated and speculative areas land 
interest sometimes went up as high as 
7%. The Northwestern Mutual did not 
make farm loans in irrigated or specula- 
tive land areas. 

At the present time the Northwestern 
Mutual’s foreclosed real estate represents 
only 114% of the company’s assets. The 
company is not disturbed. The real es- 
tate on which it made loans represents 
choice farms, well located in the best 
farm areas of the United States. Mr. 
Cleary said that on farms in its posses- 
sion the buildings, soil and fences are 
being maintained. Ninety-eight per cent. 
are leased to desirable tenants. The 
company is not seeking nor will it seek 
to sell the good farms unless price and 
other conditions are favorable. 

“We have not abandoned nor will we 
abandon our faith in the farms of Ameri- 
ca because we know the basic values and 
also know those basic values are there,” 
said Mr. Cleary. 

At the beginning of the year the North- 
western Mutual had one hundred ninety- 
odd millions invested in city mortgages. 
Every dollar of that money was invested 
in mortgages on centrally located busi- 
ness property. With rare exceptions the 
company money was invested in build- 
ings and real estate of the office building 
type. It was a class which fluctuated 
least from the standpoint of income. 
After three years of depression the an- 
nual statement of the company will show 
the Northwestern Mutual owns one piece 
of real estate other than the Home Office 
building in Milwaukee, and that is a bank 


Northwestern Mutual Story Continues on Page 14 


and office building in Lima, Ohio, repre- 
senting an investment of $340,000. 
Faith in Future of the Railroads 

Taking up the railroad bond. security 
situation President Cleary said that the 
securities of this type owned by the 
Northwestern Mutual were underlying 
issues of the major railroads of the 
United States. As to the future of the 
railroads he said in part: 

“In my opinion this country will find 
an answer to the railroad problem. We 
cannot continue to be the America which 
we have been without a healthy trans- 
portation system. At our home office we 
are not disturbed over the ultimate out- 
come. of our railroad securities.” 

On October 1, 1932, the bonds of the 
Northwestern Mutual in default as to 
principal or interest were materially less 
in amount than those in default on Janu- 
ary 1, 1932. 

His Conclusion 

In conclusion Mr. Cleary said: 

“There is nothing in the picture up to 
the present time which would justify you 
or the American people in losing con- 
fidence in the established life insurance 
companies of this country. Our own in- 
stitution is built upon the securities 
which are first liens upon the basic values 
of America. Those properties were se- 
lected with care, in the light of experi- 
ence and seasoned judgment. The 
amounts loaned upon them were conser- 
vative percentages of conservative values. 
No institution of human origin has met in 
so great a degree its obligations and its 
promises to the people as has life insur- 
ance in this crisis in the lives of so many 
people. You have a worthwhile message ; 
you represent a wonderful business built 
upon a sound foundation, and I hope 
that regardless of conditions which now 
confront you that the new year upon 
which we are embarking will be a happy 
one for you all.” 
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Cerf Urges Supervisors 
To Be “Good Mixers” 


FRIENDSHIPS 


SHOULD BUILD 





Former General Agent Sees Brokerage 
Business as Big Asset to 
Agency Organizations 





Cultivation of the art of making 
friends was suggested as a wise habit 
for life agency supervisors to acquire 
by Louis A. Cerf, former Mutual Bene- 
fit general agent in New York, now re- 
tired, in an address before the Life Su- 
pervisors’ Association of New York City 
on Tuesday at the Planters Club. 

Mr. Cerf defined the ability to be a 
“good mixer” as one of the most impor- 
tant qualifications of a supervisor. He 
urged the association members to read 
their newspapers meticulously in order 
to keep well informed on politics, sports, 
the theater and other interests which 
capture the attention of people. They 
will then have ammunition to establish 
a contact which by proper cultivation 
will grow into a friendship. 

Brokerage supervisors have a definite 
and important place in agency organiza- 
tions, Mr. Cerf asserted. He told how 
as far back as 1904 he started sending 
out men from his agency for brokerage 
business although criticized by some 
agency heads for so doing. “Brokerage 
business proved to me to be about the 
finest kind,” he added; “and my experi- 
ence was borne out later by a Mutual 
Life survey which revealed that this type 
of business was staying on the com- 
pany’s books longer than other kinds and 
that the mortality was decidedly better.” 

Arousing Brokers’ Interest 

The speaker dealt at some length with 
the problem of how supervisors can 
arouse the interest of general brokers in 
life insurance. “That is the hardest thing 
we have to combat, that long inherited 
animosity against the term ‘life insur- 
ance,’” he said. “With your experience 
to draw from and with information which 
can be checked up on, you should be able 
to show fire insurance men that it will 
be distinctly to their advantage to open 
up life departments. Appeal to their 
selfishness. Show them how a properly 
directed life business will increase their 
incomes. 

“A supervisor should be a solicitor able 
to sell his company to a fire broker and 
he should have a prepared talk on the 
subject. He must not be merely a caller 
and an order-taker but must make close 
friendships so that the broker will auto- 
matically think of the supervisor when 
business is on the horizon.” 

Mr. Cerf’s talk received the keen at- 
tention of those in attendance at the 
meeting for they were aware that the 
speaker was citing ideas gained from a 
long and successful career in life in- 
surance. Philip F. Hodes, president of 
the association, took charge of the meet- 
ing. 





SURPRISED BY AGENTS 





President Montgomery of Acacia Mutual 
Finds Christmas Tree with Stars Rep- 
resenting Considerable Paid Business 

Three hundred and seventy agents of 
Acacia Mutual Life staged a long-range 
surprise birthday party for President 
Montgomery at his home in Washington, 
December 26. Vice-President J. P. Yort 
and T. M. Rodlun, advertising manager, 
originated the unique greeting and man- 
aged to keep it completely secret so that 
it came as a genuine surprise to Presi- 
dent Montgomery. 

Each agent sent him a birthday card 
by special delivery mail. Inside the fold- 
ed card was a Christmas tree which the 
agent had decorated with red and gold 
stars, each star representing $1,000 paid 
for business. The period of time cov- 
ered was the first three weeks of De- 
cember. 





KENTUCKY APPOINTMENT 
T. N. Newsome, Jr., is the new general 
agent of the Commonwealth Life of Lou- 
isville in Ashland, Ky. 





New Assistant Medical Director 
Of Connecticut Mutual Life 














DR. CHARLES E. HOMAN, JR. 


Dr. Charles E. Homan, Jr., new assist- 
ent medical director of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, assumed his new duties 
January 2. Previously he was a member 
of the staff of the Baroness Erlanger 
Hospital, Chattanooga, and of the Pine 
Breeze Tubercular Sanitorium where he 
has been associated with the diagnostic 
clinic. 





PROVIDENT AGENCIES MERGE 


The merger of the Rockford, IIl., office 
of the Provident Mutual with the Mar- 
quis Agency of Chicago has been an- 
nounced by the company. Leonard Ells- 
worth, former general agent at Rock- 
ford, will be associated with Mr. Mar- 
quis in the firm of Marquis & Ellsworth. 
The office of the new agency will be lo- 
cated at 1601 Otis Building, Chicago, 
after January 9. 


Equitable Meeting 
(Continued from Page 8) 


for this. I arrange ten calls each night 
for the following day, and then at the 
close of the following day check up on 
these calls and try to plan more wisely 
for the next day. 

“As my head is most clear in the morn- 
ing, I do my studying then, for one hour, 
arising at 6 A. M. each day in order 
to get an early start. I don’t even take 
time to read the morning newspapers and 
I leave all trouble for night. This all 
helps to start the morning in the right 
mental attitude. Small troubles will 
oftentimes disrupt the whole day of a 
salesman.” 

The secretarial part of the job as out- 
lined by Mr. Curry includes the prep- 
aration of appealing material to capture 
the prospect’s eye. He asserted that this 
is a day of visual selling and that more 
business is being closed by appeal to the 
eye. Among other things, the speaker 
added, time control will keep an agent 
from getting “in the dumps,” will keep 
him working steadily and optimistically. 
He will be so busy that he won’t have 
time to worry and his production will in- 
crease accordingly. He will make a bet- 
ter income, have more money to spend 
and more time to cultivate his other in- 
terests outside of business. 

In closing the meeting Chairman Wil- 
son urged the Equitable representatives 
to start the new year right by striving 
to accomplish the following objectives 
during each of the first three months of 
1933: $30,000 paid volume, $960 paid pre- 
miums, and four paid lives. “Campaign 
for business not primarily to assist a 
company campaign but as a means to- 
ward succeeding in 1933,” he said. “Hard- 
er work will be necessary this year— 
there will be no room for leaners.” 














EETING 
ODERN 
REQUIREMENTS 





Three years ago, which in contemplation of time amounts 
to less than an eye-blink, there were 270,000 security salesmen 
diligently engaged in offering investments to citizens of the 
United States. 


Today there are less than 70,000 of such salesmen, and, as 
they say over in Battle Creek, Michigan, “there’s a reason.” 


The butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick maker—those 
dependable people who compositely make up the savers of the 
country—have come to realize that “‘all that glitters is not gold.” 
They have had a grievous and an expensive experience. Once 
they were lured by something contemplative and theoretical; 
now they seek safety and certainty. 


In modern Life Insurance, they find the perfect fulfillment 
of their present desires. 


The American public of today is in a receptive mood for 
Life Insurance. It needs it more than ever before, and fortu- 
nately the institution is better equipped to meet the require- 
ments. 


The Life Insurance policy of today exemplifies perfection 
in the art of contract-making. It is comprehensive and inclusive; 
definite and certain. It is the final word in amplification of the 
Life Insurance principle adjusted to meet constantly changing 
conditions in the affairs and experiences of men. 


The Life Insurance Agent of today is the great American 
missionary. His function is to advise men how to protect im- 
portant interests with safety and certainty. This he does with- 
out obligation or cost, and in a professional, expert manner. 


With a perfectly protective contract readily available and 
with expert advice concerning it freely offered, no man genuinely 
concerned with his own fortunes or those of his dependents can 
possibly justify himself in not becoming intensely interested in 
modern Life Insurance. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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John Hancock Makes 
Policy Form Changes 


NO DOUBLE FOR GAS DEATHS 





Revises Maximum Limits For Non-Med- 
ical; Issues New Single Premium 
Retirement Annuity 





The John Hancock Mutual Life has an- 
nounced several changes in regard to 
policy forms and has launched a new 
single premium annuity. 

In a new form which has been placed 
in use the company has made specific 
provision that the accidental death bene- 
fit shall not apply if death of the insured 
results “directly or indirectly from the 
inhaling of any kind of gas, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary.” This automatic- 
ally eliminates claims on account of car- 
bon monoxide or other gas poisoning. 

Another change announced includes 
revision of maximum limits for non-med- 
ical No more than $2,000 of original 
Ordinary may be written without medical 
examination. This applies not only to 
strictly non-medical applications, but 
also to applications written in states re- 
quiring medical examination, where a 
corresponding form is used with a brief 
medical examination, 

The company’s new annuity form is a 
single premium retirement annuity, sim- 
ilar to the annual premium retirement 
annuity which has been issued for some 
time, 


SALARY SAVINGS POPULAR 





Equitable Society Reports More Salary 
Deduction Sales in 1932 Than 
Ever Before 

A growth in popularity of the Salary 
Savings plan during 1932 is reported by 
the Equitable Society. More Equitable 
agencies produced business on this sal- 
ary deduction, non-medical plan in 1932 
than at any time since it was introduced 
by the company about seven years ago. 
Lloyd W. Klingman, in charge of this 
department, predicts that a still larger 
number of concerns will be added dur- 
ing 1933. 

The 1932 issued business represented 
324 new units, involving 14,800 policies 
for a total volume of $27,594,600. This 
represents an increase of 34.4% in new 
units, 54.5% in number of new policies 
and 67.2% in volume over 1931. 

Mr. Klingman attributes the fine 
showing largely to the following factors: 
Increased interest of agents in the Sal- 
ary Savings Plan and its adaptability in 
increasing their production and clientele; 
employes are responding more readily 
to the monthly budget plan of purchas- 
ing life insurance; employers are show- 
ing a more profound interest in their 
employes and their employes’ problems 
and are therefore more receptive to the 
adoption of the Salary Savings plan. 


CREDITORS CANNOT COLLECT 


Chicago Judges Hold K. L. Ames’ Insur- 
ance Trust Is Not Subject to 
Their Claims 
_ It was held by Appellate Court judges 
in Chicago last week that the $1,100,000 
msurance trust created by the late 
nowlton L. Ames, owner of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce and chairman 
of the board of the Booth Fisheries Co., 
could not be considered among the as- 
sets of his estate and subject to cred- 

itors’ claims. 

_ The court ruled that the insurance pol- 
ities had been Mr. Ames’ property, and 
a such could be transferred into a trust, 
and declared that the trust could not be 
token, even though Mr. Ames did re- 
serve the right to revoke it at any time 
during his life. 

Suit to break the trust was brought 
by Gurnett & Co., Boston brokers, short- 
ly after Mr. Ames ended his life on De- 
cember 31, 1931. 


KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 
The paid business of the R. H. Keffer 
Agency of the Aetna Life in New York 
City for December was $1,795,463, bring- 


Ing the agency’s total for the year 1932 
to $20,124,634. 














HAS ASSETS OF $47,114,789 


Annual Fimancial Statement of North- 
western National; Insurance in 
Force $361,719,432 

The forty-eighth year of the North- 
western National finds that company 
with $361,719,432 insurance in force. The 
financial statement at the end of 1931 
shows assets of $47,114,798, of which $1,- 
432,277 is in cash; $3,698,900 in U. S. 
Government securities; $704,084 in Cana- 
dian Governments; $3,063,455 in state, 
county and municipal bonds; about two 
and a half millions in public utilities. It 
has a _ surplus to policyholders of 
$2,820,325. 

In the past three years the company 
has increased its assets $9,500,000; and 
its insurance in force more than 10%. 


WELCOMED BY HARDCASTLE 

Members of the American Statistical 
Association held their annual convention 
in Cincinnati December 27-29 simultane- 
ously with the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association. The 
Statisticians convened in the library of 
the Union Central Life and their con- 
vention opéned with an address of wel- 
come by E. E. Hardcastle, actuary of 
the Union Central Life. 








PROVIDENT APPOINTMENTS 


Walter R. Lawrence Named General 
Agent at Columbus and A. R. 
Matheny at Louisville 

The Provident Mutual has appointed 
Walter R. Lawrence general agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, and A. R. Matheny gen- 
eral agent at Louisville. Both men have 
been associated with the company’s home 
office staff. Their appointment follows 
the resignations of Ralph R. Morgan and 
John J. Westefeld, who have been in 
charge of the respective agencies. 

Mr. Lawrence is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado, where he starred 
on the varsity football team. He was 
with the Outdoor Advertising Co. for 
some time and transferred his activities 
to the Cities Service Oil Co. before en- 
tering life insurance. Mr. Matheny is a 
native of Pittsburgh and a graduate of 
Yale. He was with the National City 
Bank before joining the Provident Mu- 
tual. 


HOTEL EMPLOYES COVERED 

The Travelers has underwritten a co- 
operative plan of group life insurance 
for 107 employes of the Hotel Croyden, 
New York. The insurance totals $114,- 
500. 








NAMED DENVER MANAGER 





Ralph F. Taylor Appointed by Mutual 
Life to Succeed O. C. Wat- 
son, Retired 

A new Denver manager has been ap- 
pointed by the Mutual Life of New York, 
Ralph F. Taylor, to succeed O. C. Wat- 
son, who retired from active service with 
the company December 31. Mr. Taylor’s 
territory will embrace thirty-three coun- 
ties in Colorado and fourteen counties in 
Wyoming, with headquarters in the 
company’s present offices in the Uni- 
versity Building, Denver, 

Mr. Taylor has been with the com- 
pany since January, 1906, and has made 
a fine record in production. Mr. Wat- 
son, whom he succeeds, entered the com- 
pany’s service in 1900 and was made 
manager at Denver in 1913. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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New Equitable of N. Y. 
Managerial Contracts 


WENT INTO EFFECT JANUARY 1 





Recognize Volume Persistency, Manage- 
ment Efficiency, New Man Power De- 
velopment; Larger Income Possibilities 





With the aim of bringing field man- 
agement compensation more directly into 
line with actual performance and pro- 
viding additional stimulus to efficiency 
of management, persistency of business 
and. development of new men, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York has announced a new contract for 
its agency managers and unit managers, 
effective January 1, 1933. 

The new arrangement has been care- 
fully worked out to stimulate the closest 
possible approach to the ideal in agency 
management, recognizing that not only 
volume of business but persistency of 
business, efficiency in management and 
development of new man-power must be 
taken into account in regulating compen- 
sation. The present step is a further de- 
velopment of the change in managers’ 
and unit managers’ compensation made 
three years ago. ; 

With added compensation for efficien- 
cy, persistency and new-agent develop- 
ment as provided under the new con- 
tract it is possible for the manager or 
unit manager to earn a considerably larg- 
er annual income on the same premium 
production. 





NEW MANAGER IN WHEELING 





Guardian Life Appoints Joseph A. Morri- 
son As Latest Move in Agency 
Expansion Program 
Another new appointment has been 
made by the Guardian Life, that of Jos- 
eph A. Morrison as manager at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., thus continuing the New 
York company’s program of agency ex- 
pansion. Mr. Morrison graduated from 
Ohio State in 1920 and has resided in 
Wheeling ever since. He was a national 
bank examiner, and trust officer for a 
large Wheeling bank prior to entering 
life insurance in which business he has 
made a fine record as a personal pro- 
ducer. 





ELECT HOMER L. ROGERS 

Homer L. Rogers, well known Indiana 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has been elected president 
of the General Agents Association of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Rogers has been with 
the Equitable since 1908 and in 1928 suc- 
ceeded Frank L. Jones as state manager, 
when Mr. Jones was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Dan W. Flick- 
inger, John Hancock, was elected vice- 
president of the association, and Mansur 
B. Oakes, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





MILITARY RESERVATIONS 


A recent ruling of Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary of War, received by Commis- 
sioner Jesse G. Read of Oklahoma, in- 
dicates that life insurance companies 
doing business on military reservations 
come under the jurisdiction of the state 
insurance commissioner and must com- 
ply with the commissioner’s regulations. 





NEW YORK ASSN. PARTY 

Elles M. Derby, executive secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, and the members of his staff 
played hosts last Friday afternoon at an 
informal party held in the association of- 


fices. Present were many officers and 
members of the association and other 
guests. 


NEWARK AGENCY EXPANDS 

The entire twelfth floor of the Griffith 
3uilding in Newark will be occupied be- 
ginning this month by the New Jersey 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual. of 
which Frank H. Lewis is general agent. 
The agency for the past few years has 
occupied about one-half of the floor. 


COOLIDGE DEATH A SHOCK 





Former President Was Due in New 

York Next Week to Attend Affair 

in Connection With Agency 
Directors’ Convention 

The death of Calvin Coolidge, former 
president of the United States, came as 
a shock to the officers and directors of 
the New York Life, of which company 
he was a director. He had been sched- 
uled to come to New York next week 
to be present at a tea which was to have 
been held in connection with the agency 
directors’ convention of the company 
which will be in session at the Hotel 
McAlpin. Mrs. Coolidge was to have 
accompanied him. 


Travelers’ 1932 Results 

_ The total income of the Travelers’ 
insurance companies for the vear 1932 
was $197,581,000, of which $102,786,000 
was received in life insurance pre- 
miums. The new life insurance paid 
for during the year exceeded $506,- 
000,000. 





HEAD OF NEW DEPARTMENT 
Otto W. Hermeling has been placed in 
charge of the newly created Policy Ser- 
vice Department of the Continental Life 


of St. Louis. 
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Promoted by State Mutual 


DONALD G. MIX 


After ten years’ service with the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, most of which 
has been in the agency department, Don- 





—.. 


ald G. Mix has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies under Stephen 
Ireland, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies. Mr. Mix organized the 
company’s conservation department jn 
1926 and during the past year has con- 
tacted practically every agency of the 
company including those on the Pacific 
Coast. He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
and active in the civic and other organ- 
izations of Worcester. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL KEEPS RATE 

The American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis will continue to allow an interest 
rate of 434% during 1933 on amounts 
held by the company for the benefit of 
policyholders. The company has main- 
teined 14% above the guaranteed rate 
since 1925. Old participating forms once 
written. by the company will have the 
same dividends scale as in 1932. 


EASTERN LIFE TRIP 

Leaders of the Eastern Life of New 
York, headed by Superintendent of 
Agencies Harry Yarin, left this week for 
a trip to Bermuda on the Monarch of 
Bermuda. A convention will be held on 
board ship. 

The Eastern Life’s paid for business 
for 1932 exceeds that of 1931 and the 
lapse rate is 60% below that of 1931. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


ks * ek K K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance). 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











I believed in insurance but was too 
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Metropolitan’s four 


motion pictures deal- 
ing with Health pro- 
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motion were shown 





before more than 
+ 1,800,000 persons 
= in 1931. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


7 ., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT © ONE MADISON AVE., 
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Northwestern 


N. M. Way’s Tip Learned 
In Playing Football 


“THROW FIT FOR 60 MINUTES” 


In Other Words, Be All Steamed Up 
When Making a Sale; Agents 
Should Get Out of Rut 


Nelson M. Way, a New York City 


agent and former Yale athlete, had as 


his topic at the Northwestern Mutual 
Convention here this week, “Beginning 
the Sale.” 

Discussing the necessary mental atti 


tude of the successful agent, the desire 
to be on the job and whip up enough 


enthusiasm and excitement to put the 
sale across, he quoted Tom Shevlin, 
famed football star, as saying the se 
cret of winning supremacy in football 
was to see how crazy you can get and 
still be sane; to be able to throw the best 
fit possible in sixty minutes. Serious 


situations must be tackled seriously. 

He praised the personality of Clifford 
L. McMillen, calling him dynamic and 
having the ability to attract good men 
about him who did their best. He 
had Northwestern Mutual 
team in New York with 
green Mr. Way quoted 
Mr. McMillen as saying the present de- 
the 
serious in his business. He 
Mr. McMillen that the best 

< - 
way to meet this challenge was not only 
by enthusiasm and persistence but by 
adoption of new methods and ideas, and 
being as optimistic as possible. Upon the 
first interview, if a sale be not made, 
the way should always be paved for a 
return call at which a comprehensive 
and well thought out program could be 
offered. 

Three types of approach discussed by 
Mr. Way were absolutely cold canvass 
upon men who need life insurance; the 
reference call with the distinct idea of 
selling on the first interview, an approach 
to young men; and what Mr. Way calls 
the inventory approach especially de- 
signed for larger cases and increasing 
amounts in force. 

Wisdom From Chinese 

In using inventory approach Mr 

Way’s first sentence is: “I just came in 


said 
his 
field in 
ahead. 


he put 
the 
lights 
pression is simply a challenge to 
man who is 
agreed with 


to see you about your personal life 
insurance.” Then he sits back to let 
his prospect get out of his system all 


the objections. Mr. Way is then apt to 
ay: “If I came in this morning and you 
said, ‘This is a sort of coincidence be- 


cause this is the one day in 365 I am 
thinking about life insurance,’ I would 
say ‘I do not call that a coincidence; [| 
call that a miracle.’ I cannot conduct 
my business on a miracle basis any more 
than you can.” The learned Chinese 
have a saying that the four points of 


the compass were absolutely meaningless 
unless the compass-reader had the fifth 
point, which is knowing where the navi- 
gator was at the present moment. That 
leads Mr. Way up to saying: “That is 
my mission; to show you where you are 


now in a life insurance sense so that 
you can steer an intelligent course to 
your financial goal.” 


Mr. Way carries with him a number 
of letters from important men, such as 
members of the firms of J. P. Morgan, 
bankers: Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, 
Dillon, Reed & Co., trust company offi- 
executives,. etc., to show that he 

his own business 


cers, 


knows 


ORGAN RECITAL BY STEWART 
A feature of the Northwestern Mutual 
meeting at the Waldorf was an organ 
recital by Henry W. Stewart, special 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual asso- 
ciated with the Albany agency. 
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Clifford L. McMillen, General Agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life in New York, Who Was Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the Convention of Eastern Agencies of the Company Held in New York This Week. Mr. McMillen is 
Shown in His Office at 347 Madison Ave. The Furnishings Are From the Library of His Former Home in Milwaukee. 


Huge Payments An Inspiration 
To Agents Says R. P. Thierbach 


\t the close of the first day’s sessions 
Russell P. Thierbach, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, gave a recapitulation 


of the high lights of the meeting drawn 
from all the speakers. He said the 
speakers had opened the note books of 





| Summed Up High Spots 
| As Recapitulator 


General Chairman 
Of Convention 





Bern Studio 
THIERBACH, 


RUSSELL P. 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


OLIVER F. HEYMAN, 
General Agent at Springfield, Mass. 





their heart as well as their experience 
and poured forth a shower of help. 

The need for a large amount of cold 
canvass is an admission of incomplete 
prospecting technique, said Mr. Thier- 
bach. Just as it is possible to make 
sales through prepared canvass so it is 
to get referred prospects by 
using prepared canvass for that purpose. 
He told of a case of a doctor who was so 
pleased with the insurance he had bought 
that he asked the agent if he would offer 
the same proposition to six doctor friends 
of his. Closing not only starts before 
the approach but before the call is made, 
said Mr. Thierbach. 

Agents should feel enthusiasm and in- 
spiration, Mr. Thierbach said, in the per- 
formance of the institution of life insur- 
ance with payments during the past three 
years of depression of seven billion dol- 
lars. “No accurate measurement can 
ever be placed upon it,” he said, “for who 
is ever to know the complete details sur- 
rounding the need for it? Probably these 
seven billion dollars had more value than 
any similar amount paid out and received 
by the American people during this pe- 
riod. 

“An erroneous distinction has been 
made in referring to the payment of life 
insurance dollars. A line has almost al- 
ways been drawn between dollars paid 
to the living and those of death claims. 
No such distinction should be made be- 
cause every single dollar paid out is paid 
to the living. Life insurance dollars mean 
the perpetuation of life. The ultimate 
payment of money by companies to peo- 
ple is the primary function of our busi- 
ness. We have accomplished great 
things during a period of great stress. 
We have the confidence of American 1n- 
surance buyers to a greater degree than 
ever before. We will continue to enjoy 
that confidence in direct proportion to 
our continued performance.” 
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Closing Success Comes From Being 
Alert To Reactions Of Prospect 


By Gustav C. Wuerth 
McMillen Agency, New York 


The close of a sale of life insurance 
is an integral part of the selling proc- 
ess. I have heard men say—particularly 
those who are new in the business—that 


they make lots of calls, have a lot of 
loan interviews, but they seem to fall 
down on the close. The trouble with 


that statement is that we have to define 
what we mean by a good interview. A 
sood interview is not just a plez sant 
visit with a prospect. A good interview 
is not a luncheon engagement with a 
friend in which we pass from a discus- 
sion of his recent activities and his fam- 
ily to the subject of life insurance. If 
our prospect did not know that we were 
in the insurance business, the discovery 
comes as a shock and it is uphill work 
from then on. If he did know our busi- 
ness, he has been wondering for some 
time why we didn’t get down to brass 
tacks and he is all ready to repel our 
arguments when, and if, we ever get 
sround to them. Might as well go deer 
hunting with a brass band. 

A good interview is not a lecture on 
‘fe insurance to which the prospect is 
merely the listener. A good interview is 
me in which the prospect takes part in 
the discussion and does more talking 
than the agent. If you let your prospect 





talk he will indicate what his needs are 
and where his interests lie. 

After the excellent presentations which 
have been given you~ will agree 
with me that a successful life insurance 
salesman is one who starts to close the 
minute he begins his interview. He can- 
not divide his discussion with his pros- 
pect into separate chapters. That is all 
right if he wants to write a book—not 
if he wants to write life insurance. 

Essentials of the Close 

“Closing the sale” consists of using 
every device you can to impress on the 
prospect: 

1. That you are worthy of his con- 
fidence. 

2. That you have a 
in calling on him. 

3. That you have a definite plan to 
suggest to him. 

4. That this plan is based on his needs. 


definite purpose 


1. No man will discuss his personal 
affairs with a stranger or even with 
someone he knows, if he does not feel 
confidence in his knowledge and in his 
integrity. Your knowledge of life insur- 
ance.will be evident to your prospect 
very early in the interview. And even 
if you have no immediate occasion to 
display that knowledge, it will give you 
confidence in yourself and in the imnor- 
tance of the work you are doing. This 
does not imply the use of so-called high 
powered salesmanship. It is simply a 
recognition of the fact that a successful 
business or professional man likes to deal 
“ith an insurance man who looks and 
feels and therefore breathes success. 
Your integrity was either known to your 
Mrosnect before you called upon him, or 
it will be evident in your bearing. 

2. Closing in the second place depends 
on telling yeur prospect vour definite 
Purpose in calling on him. He is a busy 
man. He is accustomed to doing busi- 
ness on a business basis. He will appre- 
ciate a prompt and clear statement of 
why you called. -He will resnect your 
direct approach to your proposition. An 
air of apology will kill a sales talk at 
the start. Life insurance casu:z lly pre- 
& ar will be casually pee ie 

3. Closing is impossible if you have 
no definite plan to suggest. Your pros- 
pect is not interested in life insurance as 
an institution, in the size or age of your 
company, but he will be interested in a 
Plan that does some specific thing for 













him or his family. You must create a 
desire for your plan and make it easy 
for him to forget his first defensive state- 
ment that he is not interested in your 
proposition. Human beings buy what 
they want to buy. 

4. To close a sale you must know 
enough about your prospect to offer a 
plan based upon his needs. Such knowl- 
edge should in every case be obtained in 
advance but if that is impossible, it may 
be developed early in the interview. And 
then it is important to be well posted 
on at least three selling plans in order 
to meet the situation. 

So much for the elements which must 
be found in a successful sale. All of 
them will make it easier for your pros- 
pect to say yes and yet there are other 
helps we must use. 

Meeting Objections 


The most important help in closing is 
the ability to answer objections. Every 
prospect will bring up certain objections 
to buying. Some of them are real, many 
are just in the nature of obstacles thrown 
in your way in the hope that you will 
be stopped. The salesman who has 


studied these objections and knows how 
to answer them effectively is bound to 
succeed. Objections come under two 
heads: 

1. Real reasons for not buying. 

2. Excuses. 

Take them in reverse order :— 

Excuses: 

1. I have all the insurance I need. 

2. I have all the insurance I can carry. 

3. I am not married. 

4. | have debts to pay off. 

5. I have a mortgage on my house and 


niust remove that first. 

6. Tl talk it over with my wife. 

7. ll take it later on but not now. 

8. I can invest my money to better ad- 
vantage. 

Real Objections: 

1. I have an income from a trust fund 

which will pass to my children when 
I die. My present insurance is am- 

rhe to cover my debts. (Rare.) _ 

cannot pass an examination. (Sug- 

vest a retirement income.) 

3. | have had to lapse my insurance 
and cannot pay new _ premiums. 
(Suggest service.) 


SS) 


Directing Prospect’s Thoughts and 

Actions 

the close we must use 

Men will not interrupt 
our sales talks to say, I want that policy! 

There are two principles we should 
bear in mind in directing the thoughts 
and actions of our prospects. 

1. When the sale has progressed far 
enough to indicate that the prospect is 
interested, assume that he has approved 
your proposition and start to settle the 
details. Ask him questions which make 
it easy for him to follow the assumption 
that he has decided in your favor. Never 
ask him for a decision. 

It is easier to follow the lines of 

least resistance. It requires tact to 

use this method but it is effective. 

A man, when hesitating about a de- 

cision, is often relieved when some 

one makes up his mind for him. 

C. Men who have made a negative de- 
cision often want to be consistent 
and pride will not let them say, “I 
was wrong in my statement—I do 
want this policy.” By taking it for 
granted that. the decision is favor- 
able and asking questions about the 
policy, many cases will be saved. 

Questions: 

How is your family 


To assist in 
certain devices. 


history ? 


Mutual 


mane 


When were you last examined for in- 

surance? 

What was your blood pressure? 

2. When your prospect realizes that 
you have taken his approval for «ranted, 
he may want to start arguing. Then it is 
important promptly to divert his mind. 

Ask him the name of his beneficiary. 

Would he want to reserve the right to 
change the beneficiary ? 

Would he like to use the dividends to 
buy paid-up additions in order to make 
the policy mature at an earlier date? 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, well known 
educator and vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual, has given thorough study to the 
auestions of salesmanship. He uses an 
illustration something like this: 

Suppose that Greater New York had 
definite city limits and I were starting 
up in an airplane from a friend alongside 
this hotel. My instructions are “you fly 
over New York City and the minute you 
get to the city limits, you alight.” What 
would I do? I would come down close 
to the ground at the city limits and look 
around a bit. I might be in luck and 
find that the big open space I had dis- 
covered was an airport. And then again 
it might be a baseball field or a swamp. 
Then I would have to go up again and 
fly a bit further until I found a better 
landing place. When I found a proper 
field I would land. 

The City of New York represents the 

sales talk. The city limits represent the 
os ice of close. If you find your pros- 
pect viele to close, then why use more 
gis? If he shies away and you have 
not made a landing, adjust the plane of 
vour sales talk and go around to some 
better landing. It will often be found 
on the second or third attempt. 


How do I know when I may try for a 
close ? 

1. Can I get the yes attitude from 
him? 


Try and ask questions so framed that 
they will require an affirmative answer. 

Examples: 

I<n’t that an unusual plan? 

You would like to guarantee the ex- 
penses of a college education for Billy, 
wouldn’t you? ‘ 

If you arranged for this monthly in- 
come, you would like to have the bz ilance 
of the guaranteed payments go to your 
children, if your wife did not survive you 
by. twenty years, wouldn’t you? 

2. Am TI sure the prospect is giving me 
undivided attention ? 

If he isn’t, then I have little chance 
of closing. Dr. Stevenson says he used 
to try checking up on the prospect by 
mk iking some statement that was quite 
out of order. For example, he says: I 
am selling a $10,000 policy, the prospect 
seems interested in the plan I have out- 
lined. Then I say to him: “The premium 
on the 310,000 policy will be only $2,500 
a yez wr.” If he says, “That is some pre- 
mium,” T know he has been following me. 
__ Tf you can get the “yes” attitude and 
if he is giving you undivided attention, 
you are ready for the close then and 
there. 

Often the prospect will give an indica- 
tion that he is ready to close and it is 
fatal to go on talking about your propo- 
sition. If he asks the cost of a $2,000 
or a $5,000 nolicy it is time to start writ- 
ing the application. Tell him you will 
ask the company to issue an extra policy 
if he is a first class risk. When he finds 
out the greater benefits of a large policy, 
he will often pay for a larger amount of 
insurance than he was willing to accept 
in the first place. 

When you are sure that your prospect 
has agreed to some kind of action, it is 
valuable to give him an alternative such 
as: 

Would you want to make the deposit 
annually or semi-annually ? 

Would tomorrow at this time be a 
good hour for our doctor to call and 
check your physical condition, or would 
you .prefer 2.0’clock in the afternoon ? 

No case is really closed until you have 
a check in payment of the first premium. 
It takes a little courage to ask for the 
check right then but the sure way to get 
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it is to assume that the prospect wants 
the policy and intends to pay for it. Point 
out that there is no sense in paying for 
even a week of protection if he hasn’t 
received it. Explain that there are some- 
times delays in issuing the contract due 
to requests for further information, or 
for letters from physicians who have 
treated the prospect on earlier occasions 
but that a binding receipt will make the 
insurance effective from the date of the 
application if the company is satisfied 
that he was a good risk on the day he 
was examined. 


In these days of reduced incomes and 
of uncertainty about the financial future, 
many a man will follow through right to 
the end of the presentation and then an- 
nounce simply that he hasn’t the money 
to pay for the policy. “Come around in 
six months and then I may be able 
take your contract.” In such circum- 
stances, when I am convinced that this 
is not merely another stall, I have fre- 
quently closed a case by saying “TI’ll tell 
you what we can do. We can ask the 
company to give you an option on an Or- 
dinary Life policy effective six months 
from now. You can bind the company 
from that date no matter what your phy- 
sical condition may be at that time but 
you will be under no obligation to pro- 
ceed if you find you cannot do so. We 
will deliver to you at this time a post- 
dated policy for which you will only have 
to pay rent at a very low rate. If you 
should be removed from control of your 
affairs in the meantime, Mrs. Prospect 
would receive the same benefits as if 
you had bought the policy today. The 
rental will be $9.50 a month. Now let us 
see if we can get it,” etc. (That happens 
to be the rate for short term protection 
on $10,000 insurance at age 40.) It is 
well to have a rough idea of the short 
term charges per $1,000 at three year 
intervals.) 


Closing On Inventory 


[ have said nothing about methods of 
closing which apply especially to cases 
where we use the inventory approach. 

I have found that where a definite pro- 
gram of monthly income settlements has 
been suggested, using old policies and 
new insurance to build a comprehensive 
plan based on the facts previously ob- 
tained from the prospect, he will usually 
want the entire program when it is with- 
in reason. I recently sold such a pro- 
gram to a man who told me at the start 
that he had an analysis of his policies and 
that the insurance he now had was suf- 
ficient for his needs. After, persuading 
him to let me see his policies and obtain- 
ing information about his needs for a 
guaranteed income, I worked out a de- 
tailed plan which happened to require 
new insurance amounting to $27,500. He 
naturally balked at the amount suggested 
as he had never bought a single policy 
larger than $10,000 and said the premium 
was more than he could afford. He did 
consent to an examination and I told him 
I would send for a $5,000, a.$7,500 and a 
$15,000 policy and he would then have 
the chance to accept the entire program 
or any part of it. I tried for a pre- 
payment on at least one policy but he 
was very firm and I could not get him 
to commit himself definitely for any 
amount. When the policies were placed 
before him, and I showed him the vari- 
ous items in the program which fitted 
his requirements, I discovered at once 
that he was unwilling to eliminate any 
one of them. When next I asked him 
for his check, he wrote it very cheerful- 
ly and admitted that he did not see how 
he could get along with any less protec- 
tion. 

After these observations you will gath- 
er that the closing of business does not 
depend on any particular formula. It is 
just a question of being alert to the 
reactions of your prospect. It is a mat- 
ter of applying what we like to call com- 
mon sense. You are there to help solve 
the prospect’s problem of guaranteeing 
an income for his family if he is taken 
away and an income for himself if he 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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“Gear Yourself To The Times” 


By Grant L. Hill, C. L. U. 


Production Mgr., 


The theme of this Convention is 
“Gear Yourself to the Times” and cer- 
tainly it would be impossible to discuss 
the subject without realizing that en- 
thusiasm is an important phase of gear- 
ing oneself to the times—genuine main- 
tained enthusiasm—and I am sure Presi- 
dent Cleary will agree with me, that 
there is nothing lacking on that score 
with this assembly this morning. 

Moreover, we know that it is enthusi- 
asm that is maintained—that is lasting 
and not the short-lived variety of en- 
thusiasm such as that of the country boy 
they tell about. This country boy had 
gone in for prize-fighting and he had 
licked all contenders in the county, so he 
decided he was going in for it in a big 
way—nothing short of the heavy-weight 
championship would satisfy him so he 
left the farm to come to New York and 
enrolled at McDuffy’s gymnasium for a 
course in boxing. His instructor sized 
him up as a raw recruit, untrained but a 
pretty tough customer, so he took no 
chances, treated him rough and cut him 
up pretty badlv and at the end of the 


first lesson said, “Well, my bov, any 
questions after vour first lesson?” The 
boy gasped, “Yes, just one. What is the 


price of your correspondence course ?” 


Now, Northwestern enthusiasm is tradi- 
tional for the company and its leaders 
and surely after the wonderful report 
given us by President Cleary, we enter 
1933 with every reason for having in- 
creased enthusiasm. And when we com- 
pare our business, the institution of life 
insurance with that of many others, sure- 
ly we have every reason to be enthusi- 
astic and optimistic. 

Favorable Comparison 

Many businesses are 50, 60 and even 
85% off their peak years, as far as sales 
are concerned, and our business closed in 
1932 only about 23% off of its peak years. 


Salesmen in those other businesses who 
have been retained have received cut 
after cut, whereas we know in our Agen- 


cy that the veteran agents in 1932 paid- 
for slightly more insurance than in the 
vear 1931, and I am sure thi at this is also 
true of many other agencies represented 
here this morning. 

All those “old timers” had a great deal 
of service to render and it took time 
and it was service that the new men did 
not have to contend with, but service 
that the new men will “cash in” on in 
the years to come because of the good 
will generated for the institution and 
our company in particular. Sneak to any 
of these veterans and you will find that 
this slight increase in production was 
possible only because thev had more in- 
terviews, more intelligent interviews and 
more intensive interviews than ever be- 
fore and have worked more hours in the 
field and how fortunate we are to be in 
a business where. by increasing our ac- 
tivities, we can increase our productiv- 


itv despite outside conditions. Which 
brings me to the basic idea of this sub- 
ject—“Getting Geared to the Times 


A few economists insist that these are 


normal times and in my humble wav. IT 
disagree heartily. However, I do not be- 
lieve that anv underwriter is today 
geared to the times until he has bought 
for himself the idea, and sincerely be- 
lieves it, that conditions are as they are, 
and the only thing for him to do about 
it is to work harder because of these 
conditions: that individually there is 


nothing he can do about it excent main- 
tain an optimistic viewpoint. The fair- 
weather sailors in our business the past 
two or three years waited for conditions 
to get better, waited for something to 
happen and most of them have gone the 


McMillen Agency 


way of Ed Wynn’s beach chairs—they 
folded up and went their way. 

Now, just what must one do to be 
geared to the times? There is nothing 
new in it. In fact, there is very little 
that is new in this business of ours, but 
it is the ordinary that becomes extraordi- 
nary when put into action with the re- 
sult that we find the old bromides of the 
life insurance business still with us. They 
were old many, many years ago, but they 
are truer today than ever before. More- 
over, they are more accepted today by 
the field forces of all companies than 
ever before. Let’s quickly review them. 


Importance of Morale 


First, the absolute necessity of a high 
state of morale. Not kidding oneself, 
but a firm, unshakable belief in oneself, 
in his business and the company he rep- 
resents and his future with that company 


in that business. Possibly dissatisfied 
with himself at times: occasionally dis- 
appointed, those are both natural, but 


never discouraged. Certainly there is no 
need to dwell on this phase with this as- 
sembly this morning. 

Then we come secondly to a need of a 
definite plan of action—time control, if 
you will, and I am sure most of you have 
heard Russell Thierbach’s splendid talk 
on this subject and agree with him that 
to succeed under today’s conditions we 
must have a definite plan of work and 
work that plan. But we must do more 
than work. We must work with an in- 
telligent system of prospecting, which is 
our third item. 

Most of you know that I am somewhat 
of a bug on this subject of prospecting, 
but time this morning does not permit 
a discussion of it. Suffice to say that in 
previous years, in prospecting we looked 
for the man with the Need, with the 
ability to Pass and the ability to Pay. 
One has not had to be very clever the 
last couple of years to find plenty of 
poeple who even admitted the need 
Never was there a greater need for life 
insurance protection and the health quo- 
tient has remained about the same. In 
fact, we are told that it was even better 
last vear. But the big rub has been find- 
ing the man with the ability to pay, with 
the result that an intelligent svstem of 
prospecting today has the dollar sign 
uppermost in its make-up. 


Planned Presentations 


Now we come to the fourth and last 
item—Planned Presentations, and this is 
the theme of this two-day Convention 
“Gearing vourself to the Times” through 
Planned Presentations. By the way, I 
nearly forgot a most important an- 
nouncement—your committee has been 
very anxious to have the planned presen- 
tation of every underwriter here, deliv- 
ered to an ideal prospect under ideal con- 
ditions, and, by a last minute manoeuver, 
and with the coope ration of the four New 
York City agencies of the Company, 
together with two large employment bu- 
reaus, they have arranged to have 100 
well-qualified secretaries take down your 
best way of presenting yourself to a 
supposed prospect. The secretaries will 
be here for one-half hour immediately 
following the morning session. Again 
prior to this afternoon’s session and then 

gain following the afternoon session 


Please pay particular attention 
Here is your ideal prospect. He is age 
35—married—two children under ten 


years of age. Carries only $10,000 Ordi- 
nary Life. Has had the usual salary 
cuts, but we know from our informant 
that he can afford more insurance and 
would possibly take it if it were intelli- 
gently presented. Forget the usual ob- 





GRANT L. 


HILL 


What we want is the best ten 
minute presentation froin you. 


jections. 
or twelve 


These talks will be reprinted each one 
of them in a special edition of Field 
Notes, each month, for the next three 


or four months and they will appear over 
your signature so you will be given full 
credit for them. As you registered this 
morning, your name was alphabetically 
ned to one of these secretaries. 
Please report after the meeting to the 
respective one allotted to you. 


assig 


No Such Arrangements 


Now, the deal is off. No such arrange- 
ments have been made. There will be no 
secretaries here to act as supposed pros- 
pects. I only wish it were true. Think 
what a wealth of material could be de- 
veloped if such were the case. But I am 


sure that every General Agent present 
will agree with me that when that 
“phoney” announcement was made, the 


agents in this rcom immediately divided 
into two distinct groups—two classifica- 
tions. The agents in the first group were 
all ready and said, “What a corking good 
idea. I'll either sell that prospect or he'll 
get a good run for his money.” The 
igents in the second group said, “Not a 
bad idea, but I wish it were tomorrow 
noon—or, better still, I wish it could 
wait till I got back home and had a 
couple of days to think on it and I would 
them a sales talk that would knock 


give 
them off their chairs. That doggone 
thing is going to be read by five or six 


thousand agents and everyone from the 
President down.” 

\nd it is to this second group that I 
would like to address myself for the next 
few minutes. Frankly, isn’t it pathetic— 
almost incredible to believe that men can 
be out in the field endeavoring to make a 
living, carving a career for themselves, 
if you please, spending hour after hour 
each day, month by month, endeavoring, 
almost intriguing at times to get in 
front of a prospect and then not be 100% 
at his best when he gets there! It is no 
different than if an automobile salesman 
with a powerful 1933 model had been 
breaking his neck to make a demonstra- 
tion and he gets the prospect in the 
front seat and then slips the emergency 
brake on a quarter or half of the way 
and he expects to make a performance 
and make a sale. There would be no 
real performance, would there? 


Knowing Your “Cue” 


And, speaking of performances, if you 
want another example, go across the 
river with me over on Long Island to 
Jackson Heights to the local playhouse, 
where they try out a number of Broad- 
way hits. They stay a week or two 
there, going over the rough spots before 


they make Broadway. You will see , 
good show, but you will occasionally see 
an amusing thing. Occasionally an actor 
will miss his cue and be prompted from 
back-stage. I have even seen them fall 
over furniture that they did not knoy 
was there, or had probably been mis. 
placed by the property man. But then 
go with me to the Opening Night and 
see that same show on Broadway and 
watch those self-same actors. Everything 
clicks 100% and why? Because each 
knows he is in front of his prospect. The 
first nighters, the newspaper critics are 
there and it means his bread and butter 
and the success of the show that he gives 
it all he has and everything clicks that 
night. And so with us it is to make or 
break in front of the prospect and it js 
by our performances in front of the pros- 
pect and the result that we get that we 
are judged by both prospects and our as- 
sociates. It is not so much our knowl 
edge of the business as our ability to use 
that knowledge and get results that our 
associates judge us by. 

Remember, if today you had 5,000 ideal 
prospects ahead of you, you could only 
sell them one at a time and at that time 
one should give the best that is in him 
and that is not by trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. 

Old timers may tell you they have n 
organized sales talk, but I beg to differ 
with them. I have heard dozens of very 
able producers do their stuff and their 
phraseology, the inflection in their voices, 
does not change one iota from one inter- 
view to the next, but it is by repetition 
that they have built their talk and it is 
now their organized presentation. 

Personalized Talks 

A standardized talk is nothing but a 

series of selling ideas, effectively express- 
(( ‘ontinued on Page 20) 








GUSTAV C. WUERTH 


Wuerth on Closing 


(Continued from Page 15) 


lives long enough. He has had _ plenty 
of experience in the past three yeats 
with plans for investment which wert 
not guaranteed. He is more ready that 
he ever was to listen to sound adviet 
and learn about an investment program 
without a hazard. If you believe # 
your product and have confidence in 
yourself, you will close a higher percent 
age of your cases than if you adopt at 
air of apology. 

One of these di iys life insurance wil 
reap the benefit of the solid foundation 
in public confidence which has been & 





tablished especially since 1929. I believe 
that day is not far off. My wish 
all of you is that 1933 may see @ 


increase in your personal production. 
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Dinosaur Complex Has 
Ruined Many, Says Klein 


HAZARDS OF OVER AMBITION 


Department of Commerce Executive Tells 
Lessons Learned in Last Three 
Years; Van Schaick Talks 


In talking at the banquet Wednesday 
night of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Dr. Julius Klein, 
assistant secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, one of the best-known men 
in public life and an executive who was 
recently offered by insurance interests 
one of the most important jobs in the 
insurance business (which he could not 
accept as he was sticking to the Wash- 
ington Administration), discussed the 
economic lessons which have been 
learned by the events of the last three 
years. Superintendent Van Schaick also 
made a few felicitous remarks. 

“The principal lesson from the depres- 
sion is that there are perils in non- 
checked ambition and that business en- 
terprises should not attempt to cover too 
much territory or to be dazzled by mere 
size and magnitude, said Dr. Klein. 

“Many of us have been suffering from 
a dinosaur complex,” he continued. “We 
could learn much if we went into the 
National Museum in Washington and 
studied the great skeletons of the dino- 
saurian era. This animal, millions of 
years ago, was the largest wandering on 
the earth, and there has never been one 
so big since. Its size was not matched 
with its intelligence, the consequence be- 
ing that dinosaurs disappeared from the 
face of the earth. More intelligent ani- 
mals survived.” 

Covering Too Much Territo:y 

Making a modern application to this 
theme Dr. Klein told of his Department’s 
recent investigation of a business enter- 
prise operating in twenty-four states and 
losing in twenty states the profit it‘makes 
in four. Upon being examined the head 
of the firm said that his grandfather, 
who founded the business, had made a 
success of it and he did not want to think 
he had less ability than his grandfather. 
Dr. Klein advised that the territory near 
home be cultivated before wings are 
spread to fly to distant places. 

€ saw some signs of encouragement 
in the business horizon. Insurance de- 
velopments are among the most encour- 
aging. 

A novelty at the banquet was a set 
of double toastmasters — Congressman 
Theodore A. Peyser, who introduced the 
Democratic speaker, Superintendent Van 
Schaick; and Royal S. Goldsbury, Pitts- 
burgh general agent, who introduced the 
Republican, Dr. Klein. Following the 
More than 


sneakers there was dancing. 
1,100 were present. 


H. STANLEY WELLS 


First Aim Of Agent Should Be 
To Sell Self To Client Says Lisle 


A presentation is effective in propor- 
tion as it reflects the man who makes 
it, was one of the points made bv War- 
ren E. Lisle, Troy, in his talk to the 
Northwestern Mutual convention. Mr. 
Lisle has been a soliciting agent for 
twenty years. He averages about $300,- 
000 a year production and has written 
more than $7,000,000. He said he went 
into life insurance against his convic- 
tions because of the impressions he got 
from agents he knew. When he did take 
the step he formulated a set of guiding 
rules that he has adhered to ever since. 
In general he never talks life insurance 
to anyone on social occasions, at clubs, 
etc., only on business appointments. 

In demonstrating his method he gave 
verbatim an approach. He tells the pros- 
pect that he has called merely to get ac- 
quainted, to offer his services when the 
prospect has use for them. Before he 
can help he must know something about 
the client and his situation. The client 
must have confidence in him before giv- 
ing such information. This method, Mr. 
Lisle says, puts him on a sound basis 
from which to present his proposition. 
He always considers that his main job 
is first to sell himself to the prospect. 


WARREN LISLE 


The Vital Interest Generated In 
Beginning Sale Determines Close 


How the beginning of the sale is han- 
dled predetermines the ultimate close was 
the theme of a discussion by I. Harry 
Harris, Newark, who has a fine record 
of persistent production. Mr. Harris gets 
a great deal of his business on the “re- 
ferred prospects” plan. He has been ex- 
tremely successful in developing the end- 
less chain method. Mr. Harris’ remarks 
follow: 

We may begin a sale in a rural terri- 
tory, small town, or city. I am familiar 
with sales in cities and small towns, but 
doubt that circumstances involved in ru- 
ral solicitation differ to any great extent. 
But it is certain that the further we 
work away from a metropolis into out- 
lying districts the less we have to con- 
tend with certain barriers that are to be 
found more pronounced in congested 
areas. 

I am referring to “individual resist- 
ance,” if I may term a condition as such. 
That is, the average contact is isolated. 
There is no personal equation involved. 


E. R. GETTINGS 





Naturally, the more closely our prospects 
or policyholders are related, the more 
likely is “individual resistance” to be re- 
moved, 

It is obvious that I believe in cold can- 


vass as a last resort, especially under 
the present conditions. 

Is it not a fact that over 50% of the 
company’s business has been derived 


from its old policyholders during the past 
few years, and surely this business was 
not the result of cold canvass, but the 
result of the company being its own cen- 
ter of influence. I do not consider th« 
solicitation of an old policyholder in a 
city of a million or more in population 
a cold canvass, any more than I consider 
a personal introduction to a prospect in 
a town of 10,000 or better. 

In 90% of the cases we solicit and close 
we have some information available about 
the prospect. In 50% of those cases the 
prospects that are closed are obviously 
old policyholders. In the other 40% some 
one has probably told us of Mr. X, or 
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Completing The Sale 


By Albert R. Hahn, 
Philadelphia 


Completing the sale is the most enjoy- 
able part of the entire sales process. It 
means you have done a good job of pros- 
pecting, laid out a plan, exercised time 
control, made a good approach, presented 
your case, answered objections, and then 
with a diplomatic persistency gave the 
prospect a chance to buy. A completed 

le is not a mysterious happening, it is 
a logical outcome of straight thinking. 

We have no trouble in making pros- 
think insurance is desirable, but 
strange as it may scem few will take the 
necessary steps to secure the protection 
without peruasion. 


pect Ss 


Reasons for Failure of Salesmen to Close 

1. Fear on 
to close. 

2. Fails to ask a prospect to buy. 

3, Allows himself to become too sym- 
pathetic. 

4. Does not stress action. 
Pointers for the Completion of the Sale 

1. Ask try-out questions necessitating 
an afthrmative answer. 

2. Look for signals; prospect’s physical 
reaction. 


part of salesmen to start 


3. Look for implied consent. 
4. Use 


erang, 


prospe ct’s objections as boom- 


5. If prospect objects, stress value, and 
more value. 
6. Don't 


7. Be 


talk too much 
courteous, but courageous 
8. Keep smiling. 


we may have secured his name from 


some directory, newspaper, listing, etc., 


or it may be a joint case with another 
agent, or better yet, we may have been 
given a letter of introduction to Mr. X. 
Beginning of the Sale 
Now—ready to begin the actual sale 


Is it not preferable to have all the in- 
formation obtainable, so that we may 
properly prepare our case? Many times 
f previous to our first 
interview, to have a fairly complete pic- 
ture of our prospect’s problems—we then 
know what tools to use, what approach 
to make, what opening remarks and pro 
edure to follow in a particular case 
Then again we may have but scant in- 
formation—yet sufficient to be in a po- 
sition to have the prospect realize that 


it is possible for us, 


we might be of real assistance to him 
f he would divulge his problems. I feel 
1 am perfectly safe in saying at this 
time that we have no license to actually 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions 


GETTERS 
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fo Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


Although Life In- 


Thrift surance Day has been 
Week omitted from the 
Coming Thrift Week schedule 


this year, that does 
not mean the omission of life insurance 
from the program of the committee. It 
is pointed out by H. M. Holderness, who 
is chairman of Life Insurance Week in 
April, that life insurance is so thor- 
cughly understood as a safe and desir- 
able means of investing one’s surplus 
earnings, and also as a means of pro- 
tection for one’s family, that it could 
not be omitted from the message of the 
National Thrift Committee without be- 
ing unfair both to the insurance com- 
panies and to the public. 

Thrift Week starts Tuesday, January 
17, and there are several days especially 
in which life insurance can be appro- 
priately tied up with the program. For 
instance, Thursday, January 19, will em- 
phasize Foresight; Friday, January 20, 
Comfort, and Saturday, January 21, Re- 
sponsibility. 

* * * 
Unless he be a man 


Surrenders unable to pass a 
Leave medical examination 
Prospects there is probably no 


“warmer” life insur- 
ance prospect than the man who has, by 
virtue of financial reverses, been obliged 
to forfeit his policies, says Equiowa. The 
surrender has a psychological effect; it 
emphasizes the value of an asset which 
theretofore may have been given only 
perfunctory attention. Even though a 
goodly sum of cash is received in return, 
no such man can escape the conviction 
that he has surrendered certain valuable 
rights, which indeed he has, since he can 
never again obtain like insurance for the 
same premium, even though his health 
continues to be of the best. 

There can be no question of the value 
of maintaining contacts with former 
policyholders. A verv large percentage 
of them will be buying new life insur- 
ance at the first opportunity. As soon 
as their circumstances warrant and be- 
fore passing time has lulled them into a 
feeling of false security, despite past les- 


sons, they should be solicited—vigor- 
ously. 
The movements of a man _ whose 


finances have fallen to such low estate 
that he has been forced to surrender his 
insurance are likely to be uncertain. He 
mav and very likely will move frequently, 
seeking lower living costs and better op- 
portunity. He is also iikely to shun 
former associates who have known him 
in more prosperous days. It means 


work for the agent now—tomorrow your 
man may have disappeared. Don’t lose 
track of your former policyholders. As 
a class they represent future business 
which will surely be written, if not by 
you then by the one who is on the job. 


* * x 

When the prospect 
Friend offers the objection 
in the that he has a “friend 
Business in the business,” Frank 


Belden of the New 
England Mutual has this to say: 
“Friendship, while a wonderful factor 
in life, is positively the last thing that 
should be considered in arranging one’s 
insurance policies. Purchase tires, auto- 
mobiles, clothes,—anything that will 
wear out,—on a friendship basis, then go 
to another friend and favor him. But a 
life insurance contract is of year’s dura- 
tion, involving a constant outlay of 
money for several years. The transac- 
tion carries the elements of investment, 
of stability, of selection, where long-time 
thrift is involved. Companies are not 
all alike. Friendship colors one’s ability 
to investigate properly. Buy anything 
except life insurance or a home on a 


~ 9 


friendship basis! 


x * * 

Get ready for the 

Keep golden days of life 
Everlastingly insurance that are 
At It surely coming, ad- 


vises the Mid-Conti- 
nent bulletin. Get ready for those days, 
by keeping everlastingly at it now,—to- 
day, tomorrow and so on. You have 
read of championship prize fights that 
only lasted a few short minutes, but the 
winner of that short event spent hours, 
days, and even years in preparation for 
the supreme moment. He did not loll in 
a comfortable chair, waiting for the op- 
portunity to come. He made ready. 
This illustration seems to fit the life 
insurance business, which is a battle of 
wits, and one which requires daily prac- 
tice. You can “spar” with real “antag- 
onists” instead of punching a bag of 
sand. Days of drifting are over. It be- 
hooves every individual to get into trim 
for better days ahead, which are on the 
way. You can only get in trim by being 
in daily trim. People are insurance 
minded. They want strength, safety and 
security—and that is what you have for 
sale. 





A. O. Olman, Mutual Trust Life agent 
at Madison, Wis., has been appointed 
clerk of the Madison Superior Court. 





There are no policies better adapted 


A comparative statement of the 


by 141.9%; the admitted assets have 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 








OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 





Company’s progress during the last ten 
The premium income has increased 
shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





General Agency Contracts 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 


Concord, New Hampshire 


in 


available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 








~ AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 











MICHIGAN APPOINTMENT 
The Mutual Benefit Life has appoint- 
ed Anthony F. Brogger field supervisor 
in Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Brogger former- 
ly represented the Illinois Life. 


KALAMAZOO ASSN. HEAD 
Paul L. Snauble, Mutual Benefit Life, 
has been elected president of the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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How Chicago Agencies Train New 
Men Told At Supervisors’ Meet 


The ways in which Chicago life agen- 
cies train new men in an endeavor to 
get them into quick production were 
fully discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Life Agency Supervisors’ Association 
of that city. Wayne W. Meigs, agency 
supervisor, New England Mutual, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Here are the suggestions offered by 
some of the speakers: 





C. F. Schuster—John Hancock: 

Last year we talked to 762 men and 
picked 22 of them. If a man is going 
back to his old work, we don’t want him. 
If he is going to try life insurance, we 
don’t want him. If he is going to try 
to show us that he has enough fortitude, 
we will take him. We make up a Selling 
Kit that definitely and clearly shows 
what a $10.00 a month annuity will do. 
We allow him to go out for three or 
four days. 

If he shows no results, we put him 
with the supervisor, and the supervisor 
finds out what the trouble is. We also 
do one other thing: We practice very 
accurate time control. We make each 
man report to us for every fifteen min- 
utes of the day before. At the end of 
the week it is put on a summary sheet, 
and every Monday morning we go over 
these summary sheets of all of our men. 





J. M. Murphy—Massachusetts Mutual: 

We keep a man in the office possibly 
three or four days, give him some in- 
formation about life insurance service, 
and then get him to make up a list of 
all the people he knows personally and 
a list of the people he doesn’t know per- 
sonally. From the list of people he 
knows, we get him to make out cards 
with as much information as he can pos- 
sibly put on these cards. Then we make 
out a plan that should fit under ordinary 
circumstances and have him present that 
plan to the prospect. We treat every 
agent differently because the contacts 
are different. I have a theory all my 
own. I base the idea of training men 
on three phases: 1, Commodity Selling; 
2, Question of Program; 3, Estate Addi- 
tions. 





W. W. Meigs—New England Mutual: 
We give each new man about a week 
of intensive training in our office. We 
teach him how to use the rate book, his 
dividend manual and all of the soliciting 
documents that he will use in the field. 
We feel that he must be in a position 
to present life insurance to us in the 
same manner that he will have to present 
it in the field. Then we determine what 
type of policy he is going to sell by 
going over his prospect list with him. 
_ One of the first things we do for him 
is to prepare a list of people to whom 
he may go and talk life insurance. If 
we find that this group he is is going to 
call on are young married men, we have 
him present the Family Income Policy. 
If they are younger men who have no 
family responsibilities, we have him pre- 
sent Retirement Income contract. We 
use a candid sales talk which he must 
learn on these particular types of policies. 
There is one other point which we 
cover in training a new man, and I think 
it is very important. We tell him that, 
when he came into the life insurance 
business, he assumed an obligation; the 
obligation of carrying the message of 
Life Insurance to those people first who 
are nearest and dearest to him, then 
continuing on to other people. Don’t 
Pass up your neighbor! One of the main 
reasons why you should go to him is be- 
cause you are interested in his welfare 
and you have something that he needs. 
You can help him plan a financial fu- 
ture for himself and family. 


S. A. Kent—Prudential : 

In securing men, our biggest problem 
has been to try to determine if they 
are sold on life insurance. After se- 
lecting the man, then follows the usual 





course of teaching him the Rate Book, 
what our policies are, etc. We have two 
definite sales talks which he must 
learn. One is an attempt on our part 
to cover all phases of insurance as an 
investment, and the other a minimum 
income sales talk. After learning these 
two sales talks, I believe in putting a 
man out into the field as quickly as pos- 
sible. If he has a case of any particu- 
lar size, either the supervisor or one of 
our own salesmen will help him. 





Z. C. Yates—Union Central: 

During the past eighteen months I 
possibly interviewed from six to eight 
hundred prospective salesmen. Out of 
that group I have taken about 30, and I 
have 16 men out of those 30 that I con- 
sider successful in the business. I made 
up a simple sales talk, taking a $2,000 
Twenty Pay Life Policy at age 25 on the 
basis of saving $1.00 a week. I make a 
man learn that sales talk so that he can 
come in and give it to me intelligently. 
I find that, just as soon as I have him 
going along, he writes $1,000 and $2,000 
cases to start with. Have a special sales 
talk on Ordinary Life, based on $5,000, 
that he must learn. I believe in keeping 
a man on medium size business. Don’t 
believe in working with him in the field. 





R. J. Madigan—Connecticut General: 

In our agency, in training a new man, 
we do everything in the world to inspire 
him with the worth, merit and stability 
of insurance. Then we turn at right an- 
gles and tell him what a tough business 
it is to succeed in and we do everything 
to discourage him. If he wilts easily, we 
let him go. If he comes back, we feel 
that we have someone who is stable. We 
have put on quite a few ex-investment 
men. I think that that type of men are 
investment minded. They have been 
through bonds, stocks, building and 
loans and saw them fail, and are simply 
yearning for something that they can 
tell the truth about. The annuity to this 
type of man is his language. Sixty-five 
to 70% of my business has been annui- 
ties in one form or another. 


MISS CATHLES ENGAGED 

Lawrence M. Cathles, president, North 
American Reassurance and Mrs. Cathles 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Cathles to John 
Kenchington of London, England.. Miss 
Cathles is a graduate of Miss Holley’s 
School, Dallas, Tex., and of Ely Court, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. Kenchington is in the brokerage 
business in London and has just returned 
from a trip around the world during 
which he visited the business connections 
of his firm, Chase, Henderson & Ten- 
nant. His father is actuary of the Wes- 
leyan and General Assurance Society in 
England. He is a graduate of Wycliffe 
College and Birmingham University. 

Miss Cathles met Mr. Kenchington at 
the International Congress of Actuaries 
which was held in London in 1927. The 
date of the wedding has not yet been set. 


Oo. J. STEPHENSON TO RETIRE 

O. J. Stephenson, for nine years asso- 
ciate manager of the White & Odell 
Agency of the Northwestern National 
and a member of the company’s agency 
organization for more than fifteen years, 
has resigned and is retiring from active 
business because of ill health. His res- 
ignation has been accepted as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1933. Mr. Stephenson leaves be- 
hind him a fine record both as a man- 
ager and personal producer. He has 
trained many newcomers to the life in- 
surance business for the Northwestern 
National. 


ATLANTIC LIFE MEETING 
A meeting of Atlantic Life’s general 
agents is scheduled to be held at the 
home office in Richmond January 16 and 
17 for the purpose of making plans for 
agency development in 1933. 











KNIGHT NEW YEAR’S PARTY 





Many High Spots in Entertainment 
Offered by Members of Union 
Central Agency 

The auditorium of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency of the Union Central in 
New York City was a gay place Satur- 
day morning last, the agents and office 
staff gathering to bid a glad farewell to 
1932 and to arouse a proper spirit to 
welcome the “new deal” of 1933. Man- 
ager Knight and Assistant Manager 
Walter E. Barton were both on hand, 
taking great interest in the entertain- 
ment offered. 

The first half of the morning’s pro- 
gram was given over to a concert par- 
ticipated in by talented musicians asso- 
ciated with the organization, the second 
part being chiefly devoted to frivolity and 
fun. There was nothing amateurish 
about the concert for the Knight Agency 
has some real artists in its personnel 
including several professionals. One of 
these, Albert A. Wiederhold, a baritone 
affiliated with several prominent musical 
organizations of New York, took charge 
of the concert. Among those who enter- 
tained were Harry Anderton, piano; 
Dave Good, violin; John Morris, tenor, 
and a quartet composed of Clifford 
Lehmann, Walter Leon and Messrs. 
Morris and Wiederhold. 

The high spots of the lighter enter- 
tainment were the songs of Jack Knight 
and his Raspberries; the act put on by 
1932 and 1933, impersonated by Ernest 
Culberson and Arch Williams respective- 
ly, and the prophesies of a soothsayer 
impersonated by Hubert Davis. Edgar 
Joseph led the audience in group singing. 


LONG WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Four superintendents in Division “C” 
of the Prudential’s territory have recent- 
ly rounded out a quarter century or more 
of service with the company. They are: 
Hector P. Belmore, Fall River, Mass.; 
E. Wallace Coyle, Boston No. 2; Edward 
J. Kelley, Portland, Me., and Moses I. 
Longtine, Worcester, Mass. 











Easier Prospecting 


Does he need itP Can he 
get itP These first two ques- 
tions in prospecting must be 
answered by Fidelity agents 
as well as all other agents. 
But Fidelity’s lead service in 
most cases answers for its 
agents the third fundamental 
question of prospecting—can 
he pay for it? 


THE SELECTION 1s Goop 


_ It automatically separates 
the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for 
the most part can pay for the 
protection. Thus the most 
important feature of today’s 
prospecting is minimized for 
Fidelity workers. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 
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THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Joint Work Plan Described By 
H. L. Barnett Of Recht & Kutcher 


The joint work plan as used in the 
Recht & Kutcher agency, New York, was 
described by Harold L. Barnett, a mem- 
ber of the agency. A number of the 
more experienced men of the agency 
work with George J. Kutcher who is 
noted as a closer. These men in turn 
are available to the less seasoned mem- 
bers of the agency for joint work. 

The idea is for the agent to “build 
up” the joint worker in preliminary in- 
terviews with his prospect. An interview 
is arranged when both see the prospect. 
One of the methods of approach is to 
hand to the prospect to read a list of 
several suggestions concerning the pros- 
pect’s present insurance that are con- 
structive and contain usually much infor- 
mation that the prospect does not have. 
He is invited to ask questions concern- 
ing these suggestions and this leads to 
a general discussion of his situation and 
opens up definite facts on which to pro- 
ceed. 

Generally, Mr.- Barnett said, he tries 
to get the prospect interested in terms 
of income. He offers to draw up a pro- 
gram. One thing on which he places 
much importance in his method is that 
he dictates all the facts biought out in 
the interview of a memorandum which 
is filed and is always available so that 
on another call he knows just what was 
developed on the previous call. 

When he returns to the prospect with 
a plan he takes it up with him section 
by section and gets his approval as he 
goes along. The advantage of this is 
that the prospect, having accepted the 
proposal step by step, he comes to regard 
it as his own plan. If he is interested 





HAROLD L. BARNETT 


to this extent he will find the money to 
Duy it 

Mr. Barnett stresses the importance of 
income to the wife and divides this into 
two parts, income before the children be- 
come of age and income after their ma- 
jority. Another point is that he tries to 
get as much insurance as possible into 
the educational fund. In the case of 
girls he adds a life income in addition 
to the educational fund. 


Grant Hill On Gearing To Times 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ed in logical sequence—and certainly it 
“canned talk.” What your com- 
mittee has in mind is a personalized habit 


is nota 


talk. Certainly there has been no truer 


phrase coined than “casual interviews 


make a casualty of the agent.” The day 
of friendship business and pleasant con- 
versations is over. Conditions today de- 
mand intensive personalized interviews 
and my advice to the second group is to 
pay close attention these next two days 
to the practical demonstrations and to 
the talks that will be given and then go 
home and if necessary spend a week in a 
huddle with themselves, breaking down 
the three or four distinct types they hope 
to get in front of most frequently in 1933, 
and then address themselves to these dis- 
tinct types in a way that is interesting 
and motivating. An interesting sales talk 
is not enough—it must create desire and 
have plenty of motivation in it, partic- 
ularly today; and moreover, that sales 
talk must be the agent himself talking, 
not as Herman Duval would say it, or 
George Kutcher or Ernest Earley or Pi 
Way. ; 


action. 


It must be the agent himself in 


Moreover, I think the agent should also 
have a best way of meeting the stand- 
ardized objections that confront him and 
he knows what they are. They have 
been coming up day after day in 1932. 
Also his best way standardized of asking 
for a prepayment, of delivering an addi- 
tional policy and of asking for a refer- 


ence. And he should also pay attention 
in building his standardized talks that he 
not only personalizes, but that he sticks 
to the other fellow’s needs. I wonder if 
we Northwesternites, because of our ex- 
tremely low net cost situation, are not 
too prone to ask figures to sell for us. 
Figures have their place, but in the final 
analysis it is ideas that sell—ideas that 
motivate people to buy. Of course, if we 
have, as we do, the ideas and the figures 
to back them up, we have particularly 
keen tools to work with. 


Translate Message to Fit Prospect 

Now, ideas are made up of words, and 
words, you know, are funny things. 
When we send a thing by car, we call it 
a shipment, and when we send by ship, 
we call it a cargo, and when we talk to 
our prospect about a contingent bene- 
ficiary, it means nothing more than a 
cargo or a shipment, so far as he is con- 
cerned, but a prospect does know the 
meaning of the word “disinherit” and he 
doesn’t like it. If we can, therefore, in- 
corporate that word in speaking to him, 
we get motivation. For example: 

“Mr. Jones, I wonder if you aren’t like 
a great many busy executives that I talk 
to. I am surprised to find how many 
of them have unwittingly, unknowingly, 
disinherited one or more of their chil- 
dren in their life insurance estate. I! 
now have on my desk the policies of a 
man over here in the Chrysler Building 
and when I pointed out to him that his 
last born child, now nearly three years 
of age, was not mentioned in his poli- 
cies, although his other two children 
were, he hit the ceiling and stuck there, 
for he realized what it meant, and I am 
sure you appreciate it, that no guardian 


Mutual Life 


in the country, in the event his wife 
predeceased him, could appropriate one 
dollar for the maintenance or education 
of that youngest child—the apple of his 
eye.” 

Your automatic premium loan means 
very little to the average policyholder, 
but they do know the word “lapse.” Be- 
cause they have done everything conceiv- 
ably possible to keep their policies from 
lansing and so, if we employ the word 
lanse and ask him: “Mr. Jones, I won- 
der if you have made your life insur- 
ance lapse-proof where possible? We 
get interest and action in many cases. 


Suggested Sales Talk 


Or, if we do not want to be too nega- 
tive, but we do want to use some of the 
things that men have learned in the 
past two or three years, and we are talk- 
ing to a man on the thrift idea, where 
protection is not imperative and it is 
largely a question of the retirment in- 
come feature—we might say again: 

“Mr. Jones (and, by the way, this is 
all old stuff to the rest of us, but re- 
member it is not old stuff to the other 
fellow), “Mr. Jones, have you ever done 
this? Don’t tell me the answers, but 
ask yourself these three simple ques- 
tions: How many years have you been 
in business? (Now don’t tell me.) But 
what has been your income? What 
amount of money has gone through your 
hands in that period of years ?—from sal- 
ary, bonuses, commissions and so on? 
It is a tidy sum, isn’t it? And then, if 
you take tomorrow’s cash value of all 
your holdings, stocks, bonds, real estate 
and sold them at tomorrow’s value, and 
then put that money at 5 or 6%, con- 
servative interest, is the yield therefrom 
a true reflection of the many years of 
conscientious effort and toil you have 
expended? Or, like most men, wouldn’t 
you rather I asked you that question sev- 
eral years ago, for they tell me, most 
of them, they had made good money in 
their businesses but lost it in the other 
fellows’. 

“But Mr. Jones, isn’t it conclusive proof 
tat there has been something wrong 
with your method of accumulation and 
that you have to get on a new vehicle 
if you intend to hang up the harness at 
60 or 65? Haven't you forgotten the old 
adage—A part of all you earn is yours 
to keep—pay yourself first’ and haven’t 
you been paying stock and bond sales- 
men, real estate salesmen and possibly 
an automobile salesman or two? In 
fact, almost everyone but yourself,” and 
so on? Or— 

“Mr. Jones, you agree that in the five 
minutes that I outline to you what this 
contract would do for you, that it came 
nearer to completing for you your life’s 
plans than anything you have done in 
the past ten years, and yet, here you 
have admitted to me that you are not 
even liquid to the extent of six months’ 
continuance of your salary—an absolute 
requisite to success any banker will tell 
you. 

Salary Cuts 


“Now you have mentioned salary cuts 
several times, and vet you know that if 
they cut you another 10% you would 
carry on somehow. You certainly 
wouldn’t leave this business. And I sub- 
mit that in your present position, you 
can well afford, in fact, should give your- 
self voluntarily one of 6 or 7%, and make 
sure that the next two or three depres- 
sions will not find you in the same boat 
and we both know that at our age, we 
have several of them to look forward to.” 
And so on. 

Or, if we are talking to the individ- 
ual where protection is paramount and 
he has admitted the need, even says he 
wants it, but cannot afford it—now, of 
course, we cannot make money for them 
and this is old stuff again I repeat, but 
it isn’t old stuff to all these prospects 
we talk to. 

“Mr. Jones, I think frankly, you are 
letting yourself down pretty easy. I cer- 
tainly do. Just do this for a moment. 
Take your present life insurance and de- 
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duct $3,000. The $3,000 is a good name 
contract to take care of your last ill- 
ness, unpaid income, taxes, funeral ex- 
penses and what not. And you have a 
net result. Now drop the last three 
ciphers and the resulting figures are the 
weekly income, conservatively invested, 
that your life insurance would yield Mrs, 
Jones to clothe, feed and educate the two 
vy -ungsters, to bring them up to be hon- 
est to God American citizens and have 
2s an income to look forward to for 
the rest of her life. 


Selling Short 


“Now, I haven’t mentioned the balance 
of your estate. But reliable figures tell 
us that when the average American busj- 
ness man dies, only thirteen cents on 
the dollar he leaves comes from his 
ctocks, bonds and other worldly goods 
that he has created, and eighty-five cents 
on the dollar comes from Life Insurance, 
and those are hey-day figures so we 
know they are more today. I would 
imagine from the expression on your 
face, Mr. Jones, that you never thought 
of your life insurance in that way be- 
fore and that your present income to 
the family from source would probably 
be a cut of 50 to 75% of that required 
for their necessities. I know you will 
agree with me that you are not selling 
yourself short. And I am sure you are 
not selling America short either. So 
that the 25% salary cut you have men- 
tioned is in the final analysis only a 
temporary one, isn’t it? And this is 
pretty brutal, Mr. Jones, but I know you 
will agree with me also that death is a 
nretty permanent thing and the 50 to 
75% cut to your family is a pretty per- 
manent one when you look at it in that 
light. A 25% temporary cut as against 
a 50 to 75% permanent cut—it does look 
as if you are letting yourself down pretty 
easy, doesn’t it, frankly ? 

“Or if you want to go a step further 
and be a little more motivating, we might 
adopt one of Jim Bragg’s ideas and I 
am sure, Mr. Jones, if Mrs. Jones realizes 
what her predicament would be if any- 
thing happened to you, and of course, it 
really isn’t IF, it’s WHEN it happens 
with all of us. Isn’t it? I am sure if 
she realized it, she would be willing to 
forego a few things and help you at least 
start to better the picture and if your 
children were old enough, of course, they 
aren’t, but if they were old enough, to 
reason and realize that if they lost their 
father they would virtually, at the same 
time, lose their mother as well, because 
on your present set-up they would cer- 
tainly lose her time and loving care and 
attention. I think they, too, could they 
reason, would be willing to forego a few 
things now. Of course, they cannot make 
such a decision. That job is up to the 
head of the house, and frankly I believe 
you will make it if you see it that way. 


Why They Bought in 1932 


“Or, if you want to go a step further, 
Mr. Jones, why do you think it was that 
the Northwestern Mutual sold 10% more 
life insurance in the state of New York 
in 1932 than 1931? Ten per cent more 
with those conditions existing! It was 
not so much increased efficiency on the 
Northwestern’s underwriters’ parts, but 
it was the fact that heads of families, 
men like yourself, had to live nearer the 
necessities of life than ever before and 
as they thought it over, they didn’t want 
their families to live on less than the 
necessities of life if they were remove 
and they stepped out, despite conditions, 
and took it on the chin. You have got 
to give them credit, haven’t you?” And 
so on. 

Or, possibly another man agrees he 
needs, says he wants it, but can’t af- 
ford it. “Now, Mr. Jones, let’s get on the 
same side of the fence for a moment 
Instead of telling me why you can’t af- 
ford it, for a few minutes, just figure 
how you possibly could afford it, and I 
am sure, between us, we can work out 
a way of swinging this. Now let’s get 
together”—and so on. 
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F. GEORGE CLENDANIEL 


The Vital Interest Generated In 
Beginning Sale Determines Close 


(Continued from Page 17) 


begin a sale if it has been possible to 
obtain certain information about a pros- 
pect, and we have not done so. 

Especially under present conditions is 
it necessary to eliminate poor prospects 
from our files if we have intentions of 
increasing our production. And in secur- 
ing information, as I have suggested, 
does it not follow but that there would 
naturally be considerable elimination. 
Thus we find that beginning a sale is 
actually closely allied with prospecting 
or vice versa. Of course, many. of these 
discarded prospects may be shelved into 
the future and ultimately result in busi- 
ness, 

And just a word about joint work in 
these times—a short-cut for the old- 
timer and a life-saver for the new man. 

I may say candidly that I have had 
but few cases in the past year where a 
prospect actually stated that he was do- 
ing well financially and that he was ready 
to increase his line of insurance and his 
commitments. 

The result has been elimination, as I 
have already suggested, so that I have 
been able to expose myself to the type 
of prospect whose problems have been 
such that I have actually been able to 
begin a sale. That prospect has been 
married, with a family and an income 
Warranting some buying capacity. 

That type most peculiarly has been 
the man who already carries a reason- 
able amount of insurance ($10,000 or up- 
wards). He was sold originally with 
the idea that the purpose of his insur- 
ance was to provide for his family when 
he expired, an unselfish, commendable 
act on the insured’s part. But now his 
problems are many. Where does he get 
off! He is now greatly interested in his 
own future welfare. Therefore, being 
instinctively selfish is it not a disarming 
approach to suggest what his insurance 
would do for him, to immediately vindi- 
cate his payment of premiums? Why 
hot ask him if he knows what his present 
Ine is worth in cash? He won’t know. 
hen astonish him; show him how little 
he has actually been spending for the 
family, and how much he has been sav- 
ing for himself. Then tell him about 
the wonderful new “Unified Thrift Plan” 
the companies in this country have 
evolved. This plan involves a complete 
analysis of cash equities in the prospect’s 
Contract both as to present and future 
Value, the future values to be considered 
the fund that will ultimately provide a 
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pension fund for the insured. How many 
men that have purchased life insurance 
realize what the cash equities amount to 
in their contracts at age 65? An average 
cash equity of $500 per $1,000 face value 
on Ordinary Life. Even more on other 
plans. Do they likewise realize that ap- 
proximately $13,500 of these cash equities 
at that age will yield a $100 a month on 
the self-pension plan, or $15,000 at 
age 60? 
Suggestions to Prospect 

In my actual beginning of sales during 
the past year my first suggestions to my 
prospect have been that we immediately 
consider his future retirement fund that 
he has already created to some degree. 
I point out to him that the ultimate val- 
ues of his contracts will yield so much 
monthly at 65—if he suggests that he 
would prefer his income to start at 60 
or 55 or 58, or any age thereabouts, I 
explain that his pension will,be that much 
smaller. Any man of intelligence will 
immediately appreciate that’ the longer 
the expectancy, the smaller the income. 
If the prospect is along in years, I sug- 
gest that he pension himself off at 70— 
and we know at this age that consid- 
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erably less than $13,500 will yield $100 
a month. 

With this line of reasoning the pros- 
pect is at last brought to the realiza- 
tion that he is saving 90%-of his pre- 
mium outlay for his own ultimate use. 
\ new viewpoint and an interest getter. 

A typical beginning of a sale might be 
as follows: 

Mr. Prospect, your $15,000 of insurance 
will provide you with a pension fund of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $60 
a month. Our prospect is 35. With an 
additional deposit of $214.84 you can ar- 
range your contract under a “Unified 
Thrift Plan,” to ultimately pension your- 
self off at 65, or thereabouts (do not 
be specific as to age; few men ever retire 
at the age originally planned years pre- 
vious) to the tune of $100 a month. It 
is not necessary to go into detail with 
the prospect until examination and issu- 
ance of the balance of his thrift contract 
In suggesting the approximate amount of 
additional premium required to round out 
the prospect’s line sufficiently to create 
enough equities to produce $100 a month 
at 65, I make no mention of the fact that 
there will be additional protection for the 
family unless the prospect brings up the 
point. If he knows this immediately, he 
thinks he is buying more life insurance 
and will not follow your line of reason- 
ing—because he immediately will sense 
expense—just the thought that you are 
trying to keep from him. In a few cases 
upon delivery the prospect has been very 
much surprised to find that in addition to 
the pension fund he is creating, the N. W. 
has been good enough to throw in a lit- 
tle more protection for the family. 

His new $8,000 contract (dividends left 
with the company) is ultimately worth 
its face value—his $15,000 has a guaran- 
teed minimum value of approximately 
$7,500 at 65. The question in your mind 
that may arise is what if dividends were 
substantially cut—then you explain to 
your prospect that if such a condition 
develops, he thereafter pays gross pre- 
miums on his old $1,500—to make cer- 
tain that he has his $13,500 in cash with 
his company at 65. Within the past year 
[ have had cases where prospects ap- 
plied for special retirement contracts and 
upon delivery have complained that it 
was too much for them to handle. In 
these cases I had contracts reissued on 
the O. L. basis, unified the line, and 
placed an ‘equal amount of O. L. as was 
first issued on the S. R. E. I am not 
suggesting that you should not be en- 
thusiastic about the S. T. E., but simply 
want you to remember that a sufficient 
amount of any other plan other than 
term will produce the same results. 

3ear in mind that this sketchy presen- 
tation in actually beginning a sale does 
not require that the prospect have his 
insurance with the Northwestern. You 
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Greeted With Posters 





Arrivals at the Northwestern Mutual 
meeting found welcoming posters lettered 
in green with the following greeting: 


GREEN LIGHTS AHEAD! 
WELCOME 
1933 


Our confidence in what you have in store 
for us and how we plan to use your 
3605 days is supreme. 

First of all let me assure you that most 
of our associates are post depression 
life underwriters and have come 
through the depression unjaundiced 
and undefeated. 

Second, that we are convinced that life 
is not a gamble but an endurance test. 

Third, that the World does not owe us 
a living but that we owe the World 
the best we have or can attain. 

We are men who think, men who read, 
men who plan and last, but not least, 
men who do! 


We Pledge Ourselves 

To more intelligent prospecting. 
To better prepared presentations. 
To more hours in the field. 


Ww Ww = 


To more intensive interviews. We 
know that “too many casual inter- 
views make the agent a casualty.” 
To the conservation of present in- 
surance holdings. 

6. To the further upbuilding of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Our confidence in 
PRESIDENT M. J. CLEARY AND 
HIS ASSOCIATES IN MANAGE- 
MENT is as supreme as our confi- 
dence in you—1933—and in our- 
selves, and so 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN & 
ASSOCIATES SAY 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Green Lights Ahead 
WELCOME 1933 


un 


are simply coordinating (a key word) 
his ultimate cash equities. At this point 
I may also suggest that our old friends 
the Million and Estatement Books have 
their place. In actually beginning the 
sale, we make use of them very effec- 
tively in pointing out the necessity of 
recording an annual inventory of total 
values. 
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THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT 

A review of the important news events 
of the year 1932 includes much of what 
is not spot news because significant turns 
in the insurance situation included the 
marking of time by Insurance Depart- 
ments on some important matters, wait- 
ing for the psychological moment before 
acting and not knowing yet when the 
psychological moment will arrive; a great 
deal of surveying by insurance organiza- 
tions and insurance men to find out the 
best way to navigate through the eco- 
nomic quicksands; and the marching 
along with developments in financial, real 
estate and farm loan leadership, insur- 
ance men sometimes assuming that lead- 
ership. The year showed a definite trend 
towards mergers and reinsurance, as well 
as a sharp cut in operation acquisition 
costs. The most striking fact to come 
out of a review of the year’s events was 
the unusual strong position of insurance 
companies compared with many other in- 
stitutions. Failures of companies were 
few. With plenty of time to put their 
houses in order the companies with very 
few exceptions did so, not hesitating tc 
cut down dividends or take other safety 
actions. 

One of the most important events of 
the year was the launching of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
the assistance it extended to a number 
of insurance companies. The largest loan 
made was one of $11,000,000. There was 
another of $7,000,000 and one of $6,000,- 
000. Some of the best constructive work 
done by the insurance companies during 
the year was in connection with their 
participation in farm loan activities, tak- 
ing a most active part in helping farmers 
keep their properties, and among other 
things keeping up values through agen- 
cies working on farm salvage. 

Among life insurance developments 
were the progress made by life agency 
officers in anti-twisting or policy replace- 
ment agreements; the swing towards an- 
nuities; the decrease in policy limits be- 
cause of the large number of suicides; 
the appearance before the Canadian Par- 
liament of Government officials to defend 
one of the large companies on this con- 
tinent which had been subject to a series 
of unjust newspaper attacks; the en- 
trance of the Continental-American to 
New York State; the 
growing importance of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association, and the 
Life and Inter- 


do business in 


Illinois 


failure of the 
Southern Life. 

In fire insurance the most important 
news happenings were the organization 
of the Insurance Executives’ Association 


with Paul L. Haid as president, and the 
influence this organization will have in 
giving impetus to uniformity to company 
practices; the consolidation of loss ad- 
justment bureaus by the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc.; the improve- 
ment in the overlapping situation with 
respect to fire, marine and casualty cov- 
erage, as a result of the New York In- 
surance Department’s activities in seek- 
ing clarity of coverage under Section 150; 
the action of sixteen fire companies in 
issuing a broad all risk policy for se- 
curities; the Cunard Pier and Coney 
Island fires; the reinsurance of the Svea 
and Hudson by the Home Fire fleet. 
In casualty insurance the New York 
State Insurance Department allowed an 
increase of 34%% in rates for compensa- 
which came as a dis- 
appointment to stock 
tives who had asked for a 20.1% increase. 


tion insurance 
company execu- 
The Independence Indemnity was merged 
with the International Reinsurance Co.; 
the Constitution Indemnity came under 
control of the Julius Barnes group; the 
New Amsterdam obtained stock control 
of the United States Casualty. The lat- 
ter company continues to be run as a 
separate entity and will be more pro- 
gressive than ever. 

A new personality entered the business 
during the year—Julius H. Barnes, for- 
mer president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and with Frank 
Cohen and other associates, through the 
Insuranshares Corporation and Insurance 
Equities obtained control of a number 
of companies. Mr. Barnes was elected 
chairman of the Missouri State and 
Lloyds Insurance Co. of America. 

Among the outstanding elections or 
appointments during the year were those 
of M. J. Cleary, president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life; W. Howard Cox, president, 
Union Central Life; F. W. Lafrentz, 
president, American Surety; W. E. Mc- 
Kell, president New York Casualty; A. 
A. Rydgren, president, Continental Am- 
erican; E. Asbury Davis, president, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; R. 
E. Sweeney, president, State Life of In- 
dinapolis; B. N. Culver, president, Amer- 
ica Fore Companies; Frank H. Davis, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life, and 
W. T. Nardin, president, Missouri State 
Life. 

Among the prominent life insurance 
men who died in 1932 were Darwin P. 
Kingsley, chairman of the board of the 
New York Life and for more than a 
quarter of a century its president; Wil- 
liam D. Van Dyke, president, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; Benjamin F. Hadley, 


vice-president and secretary, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; Robert J. Merrill, presi- 
dent, United Life & Accident; Robert K. 
Eaton, vice-president John Hancock; J. 
I. D. Bristol, for a great many years gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
in New York; William E. Taylor, for 
some years a vice-president and head of 
the production division of the Equitable 
Society; Alfred D. Foster, chairman of 
the board of the New England Mutual 
and for years president of that company; 
Charles W. Gold, president, Pilot Life; 
and Leonard E. Fackner and Frank L. 
Bashore, of the investment division of 
the Metropolitan. 

Among the prominent fire insurance 
men who died were N. S. Bartow, former 
president of the Queen; John B. Morton, 
former president National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and vice-president of the 
Fire Association; and S. W. Cornwell, 
secretary of the Aetna Fire. Another 
important death during the year was that 
of Young E. Allison, brilliant editor of 
The Insurance Field of Louisville, Ky, 
and before that editor of the Insurance 
Herald. 

Among those who retired were James 
Marshall, president of the Northern of 
New York; Dr. R. S. Keelor, of the 
United States Casualty, a pioneer in lia- 
bility and compensation insurance; and 
Ralph G. Potter, veteran secretary of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 

The national election brought to the 
Presidency Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
had been vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Deposit. The sweeping victory of the 
Democrats caused a number of commis- 
sioners to lose their positions. 

One of the features of the year was 
the marked improvement in advertising 
These ad- 
vertisements were not only striking to 
the eye and many of them of most at- 
tractive set-up, but they fitted the situa- 
tion partly by emphasizing the manner 
in which developed in 
meeting the public’s needs. 


copy of insurance companies. 


insurance has 


Probably the best paragraph describ- 
ing insurance as it has been developing 
was that written in the Hartford Courant 
on Sunday last by B. D. Flynn, vice- 
president and actuary of the Travelers, 
who said: 

“Making over the insurance business to 
fit a nation in the process of economic 
remaking began in 1931 and proceeded in 
earnest and with appreciable success in 
1932. 
writing practices, in rate levels and rate 
structures, in collection methods and in 
Practically no line of 
form of 


Changes have been made in under- 


selling procedure. 


insurance has escaped some 


change.” 





Governor Lehman Reappoints 
Superintendent Van Schaick 


One of the first official acts of Gov- 
ernor Lehman after his inauguration 
on Monday was to reappoint George 
S. Van Schaick superintendent of in- 
surance of New York for a term of 
two years. 

Superintendent Van Schaick has 
been an outstanding figure among su- 
pervisory insurance officials of the 
country and a strong personality at a 
time when there are many problems 
confronting the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 











Henry E. Jones, life underwriter of 
Geneva, N. Y., has been elected president 
of the Kiwanis Club of that city for 1933. 





























J. WATSON WEBB 


J. Watson Webb, prominent insurance 
man and one of America’s outstanding 
polo players a few years ago, and John 
H. Lynch, have formed Webb & Lynch, 
Inc., at 75 Maiden Lane, New York, as 
an insurance brokerage concern. Mr 
Webb and Mr. Lynch have been asso- 
ciated with each other in insurance for 
over twenty years, For many years Mr 
Webb was connected with Marsh & Me- 
Lennan, resigning early in 1929 to become 
a partner of Vander Poel, Pausner & 
Webb. Mr. Lynch also was with Marsh 
& McLennan from 1911 to 1929 and in 
the latter year went with Mr. Webb as 
secretary of the new corporation. In 
addition to serving on United States 
teams in international polo matches Mr. 
Webb has attained distinction as a mili- 
tary figure. He served during the “World 
War as a captain in the Field Artillery 
and now is lieutenant-colonel in_ that 
branch of the service. In the new bro- 
kerage firm Mr. Webb will act as presi- 
dent and Mr. Lynch as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

. * * * 

William D. Bigelow of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine last Saturday completed 
sixty years of continuous service with 
that company, an unusual and enviable 
record. Now in his eightieth year he 
still reports daily for work and does valu- 
able and necessary work for President 
George G. Bulkley. He has worked under 
every officer of the company with the 
exception of one. Mr. Bigelow joined 
the Springfield on January 1, 1873, when 
Springfield, Mass., had a population ol 
about 30,000, and the insurance company’s 
entire force consisted of eleven persons, 
including President Edmund Freeman. 
3orn in Springfield on May 5, 1852, Mr 
Bigelow served as a newsboy before joi- 
ing the Springfield F. & M. He has 
lived in the house where he now resides 
for fifty years. With him lives his wife. 

. =< * 

E. A. Rowe, treasurer and director 0! 
the E. E. Elster Co., Inc., of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco a short while ago and is now OM 
his way to New York. He is _ visiting 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Hart 
ford, Boston and Washington also while 
on his stay in the United States. Mr 
Rowe formerly lived in Los Angeles and 
was a member there of the California 
Pond of the Blue Goose. He was fot 
years wielder of that pond and is now af 
honorary member. He attended a meet 
ing of the California Pond a few days 
before Christmas. In Manila the E. 
Elster Co. represents the following: 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Atlas 
Assurance, Orient and Employers Lia 
bility. , = 2 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insut 
ance Executives Association, passed the 
Christmas holidays with his son, mother 
and family at Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The Dollar Line and Its Founder 


I went down to Cuba in December on 
the President Polk of the Dollar Line, 
that being the. first time I have traveled 
on one of the fleets built up by the late 
Robert Dollar, most famous of American 
shipping men and probably the most suc- 
cessful. A wonderful looking old gen- 
tleman with chin whiskers and no mous- 
taches. 

Many of his ships, named after Presi- 
dents of the U. S., are around-the-world 
cruisers. Some of them take their time 
as he didn’t go in for speed. The Presi- 
dent Polk took two weeks to make the 
run from Marseilles to New York. One 
unique thing about these ships is that 
while they have smoking rooms they do 
not sell intoxicating liquor as Old Man 
Dollar wouldn’t stand for even the sale 
of beer on his liners. His sons, now op- 
erating the ships, carry on his traditions. 

Robert Dollar was born in Scotland, 
came over to Canada when a boy and 
soon was working twenty hours a day for 
less than thirty dollars a month in log- 
ging camps. It was a terrifically hard 
childhood, but he enjoyed it and it was 
not long before he became master of 
men. He went into the shipping business 
to transport his own cargoes and finally 
began adding ships, eventually getting a 
number from the U. S. Shipping Board. 
He early was attracted to the Orient and 
put his ships on the Orient trade, 
shrewdly knowing where he could pick 
up freight. Part of his crews are Chi- 
nese and his ships were registered in 
Canada because of the foolish U. S. ship- 
ping laws which he claims turned the 
Pacific Ocean tonnage over to the Japa- 
nese to a large extent. He made dozens 
of talks on the necessity of building up 
an American merchant marine, not 
through the subsidy route but for com- 
mon sense marine legislation by the U. 
S. Government. He was as much at 
home in Hongkong and Yokohama as in 
Vancouver or San Francisco. His real 
home was in a suburb of San Francisco— 
some miles out. Wherever he went he 
received a cordial welcome; was royally 
entertained. He was thoughtful of his 
own people among whom he and his loyal 
wife stood in high esteem. 

In the fast years of his life he wrote 
his memoirs. These started dramatically 
enough as he remembered the toll of his 
youth, but after a few chapters his in- 
dignation over the thought of the unfair 
treatment of this country’s ship owners 
by their own Government was so great 
that he forgot to go on with his career 
and devoted the rest of the volume to 
his public addresses and to descriptions 
of foreign ports, peoples and customs. 
And so he ended the volume without ex- 
plaining how he had gathered together 
the great fleet of the Dollar Line and 
other data important in the life of such 
aman. There was only one thing to do: 
write a supplementary memoir; and this 
he did in two additional volumes. If you 
read the three books you can find the 
complete life of Robert Dollar. The 
books were published at his expense and 





























under his direction. They can be found 
in any library of the Dollar Line. 

Incidentally, the foundation of Com- 
modore Dollar’s antipathy to drink was 
that his father drank too freely, leaving 
the son with some unhappy memories. 

I did not visit the Chinese section of 
the President Polk to get a glimpse of 
the great sea gamblers playing Mah Jong, 
as non-Chinese are not admitted. The 
contact with the Chinese is through two 
Chinese ship officers in regulation offi- 
cers’ uniform, called No. 1 man and No. 
2 man. No. 1 recruits, pays, fines and 
manages the Chinese crew. If the reg- 
ular ship officers have any message, rep- 
rimand or any other communication to 
make to a Chinese member of the crew 
it is delivered to No. 1. No. 2 man is 
No. 1’s assistant, and will succeed No. 1 
if the latter leaves the ship. 

* * & 


Havana 

Havana will brighten up this week and 
the hotels—what is left of them—will 
hope to make enough money during the 
next eight weeks to make them forget 
the misery they have experienced since 
the price of sugar started its flop. When 
sugar went down Havana’s prosperity 
went with it and a number of principal 
hotels closed their doors, including the 
Inglaterra, the Spanish hotel about which 
so much has been written by those who 
love Cuba. Among those which shut up 
was the Sevilla-Biltmore, part of the fa- 
mous Biltmore chain. That was a great 
blow to Havana. Among those still open 
is the National, part of the chain which 
includes the Plaza and Savoy-Plaza, New 
York, and the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. This is a wonderful skyscraper 
hotel on the ocean. I understand in keep- 
ing down its overhead it operates just 
sufficient number of floors to handle cur- 
rent guests. 

There are some bright spots, the re- 
sult of contracts with cruising ships. For 
instance, when the Rex arrives this week 
750 passengers will be taken to the Na- 
tional during their stay. These cruise 
guests are not in Havana for long but 
they spend a lot of money while there. 
Havana’s “season” is January and Feb- 
ruary. 

The easiest way to see Americans in 
Havana is to drop in at Sloppy Joe’s, 
which is not a bit sloppy although you 
could probably find a Joe around if you 
started looking for one. But you will 
have no trouble in getting Presidente 
cocktails or any other kind you want 
and of the finest quality. Moralists may 
sit and ponder why Americans can be 
met in a barroom and not in the Havana 
public library, but I don’t think that 
moralists enter the Havana picture. If 
they do they keep perfectly silent. 

There are a couple of English-speak- 
ing newspapers in Havana. They are 
so-so. Some of the Cuban native papers 
are very good. : 

They are still playing that Rumba mu- 
sic in the streets. The ocean drive is 
as attractive as it ever was; the Playa 
bathing beach remains the best bathing 
beach in the world for comfort of its 


guests; the number of people sleeping on 
the sea wall is larger than ever; the sea 
food at the American Club is still some- 
thing to talk about; the political situa- 
tion with its exploding bomb accompani- 
ment is pretty fierce; the insurance and 
tobacco districts are like Sunday in Phil- 
adelphia; but underneath it all there is 
that optimistic sentiment, “Just let the 
price of sugar go up qa few cents and 
you will see Cuba getting back into its 
old stride!” 
x * x 


Brisbane Family Travels on Passes 


Until last week I had thought . that 
the old days of the railroad pass, which 
once was in the possession of all legis- 
lative and newspaper people, had joined 
the rest of the relics of the Mauve 
Decade, but going into the ticket office 
of the Seaboard Air Line in the business 
center of Miami I arrived just in time 
to hear a series of long distance tele- 
vhoning caused by the loss of her Sea- 
board R. R. pass by Mrs. Arthur Bris- 
bane, wife of the newspaper columnist. 
The Brisbanes were spending Christmas 
at Miami Beach. She lost or mislaid the 
transportation, and Norfolk and other 
places were being told about it. 

Brisbane is about the only popular 
writer who mentions in his newspaper 
copy the name of the railroad on which 
he travels, the hotel where he resides, 
the motor car in which he rides. The 
present day Arthur Brisbane, with his 
constant boosting, is far removed from 
the fire-eater of thirty years ago, who 
reached a salary of $385,000 a year by 
adding hundreds of thousands of readers 
to the New York Journal after he be- 
came editor, having gone to Hearst from 
Pulitzer. The 1933 Brisbane is a multi- 
millionaire who made more money out of 
real estate than from newspapers. He 
is now the pet of the boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce, but does not 
always find it easy to ride the fence be- 
cause of the local jealousies. It is gen- 
erally his habit to praise the town he is 
visiting, but sometimes he reverses this, 
which presents problems, one of which 
he handled as follows in his column of 
Christmas morning written from Miami 
Beach, inspired by a criticism of him in 
a Miami newspaper which objected to his 
saying some nice things about California 
when he was in Miami. Beach: 

“Nothing should please California bet- 
ter than to read of the warmth, fertility 
and beauty of Florida. Every American 
has an interest in all of the U. S. A.,” 
wrote Dr. Brisbane. 

“That Uncle Sam owns a magnificent 
empire called California, stretching a 
thousand miles along the Pacific, bigger 
than Great Britain, or Italy, 10 times as 
fertile, 100 times as rich in resources 
and destined to have a population of 50,- 
000,000, should delight every American. 

“That, in Florida, this country posses- 
ses a magnificent sun parlor, a real trop- 
ical climate, much of it 600 miles further 
south than Los Angeles, and destined 
also to have. 50,000,000 white population, 
should please every American, Califor- 
nians especially. 

“Every American is proud of the fact 
that you could pack several European 
countries into Texas, proud of the great 
units of empire in the Northwest, Ore- 
gon, Washington, to say nothing of gi- 
gantic Alaska. This is a nation of many 
magnificent empires and every one of 
them should be especially interested in 
all the others and proud of them all.” 

Thus everybody should be pleased. 
Arthur always has the last word and 
doesn't hesitate about saying it. He 
continues a genius but irritates more 
people now than he did in the early 
days. 

* * * 


Popularity of the Columnists 


Wherever one goes nowadays he is 
accompanied by the columnists. I no- 
ticed Brisbane’s column in Havana. In 
Miami he is running, as are Walter 
Lippmann, Will Rogers and O. O. Mc- 
Intyre. Lippmann, the present principal 
thought moulder of the nation, is now 
in more than 100 newspapers. Rogers 
is slipping as a humorist, commentator 
and movie actor. His comments on 


European affairs lost him a large part 
of his intellectual public by their super- 
ficiality, reflex of Hearst and finally by 
statements showing that he was misin- 
formed. 

Most discussed of the column writers 
in private homes is O. O. MclIntyre, 
whose freshness of observation, ability 
to catch the public, intuition in meeting 
the demands of the curious, are amaz- 
ing. There is nothing of the faker 
about McIntyre. He is a newspaper re- 
porter grown up, who, not bored by 
parties or people, manages really to get 
around and see what he describes. No 
one writing knows better what will in- 
terest people in small towns. 

Walter Lippmann, present favorite of 
the intelligentzia, is writing for too many 
publications outside of his syndicate. He 
is bound to write hmself out if he does 
not cut down on his outside work. It 
is hoped he will continue with his books, 
but put thumbs down on requests for 
magazine articles. 

Heywood Broun, best liked in news- 
paper circles of the column writers, is 
little known or understood outside of 
New York City, although a number of 
papers carry his stuff. When he gets 
mad he is a great writer. When he 
writes for several days about himself 
exclusively it is not easy to read him. 
At that he is the best of the modern 
Pepyses. 

Probably the most widely read syndi- 
cate feature is Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not.” It can be found reproduced in all 
parts of the world. 

* * * 


Putting Out Oil Fires With 
Water Only 


Some interesting new fire-fighting in- 
ventions were recently described by Com- 
mander A. N. Firebrace, divisional 
officer of the London Fire Brigade, in a 
lecture before the Royal Society of Arts, 
London. One was a method of putting 
out oil fires with water only. Another 
was a Hungarian appliance which extin- 
guishes small fires by pumping on to 
them bicarbonate of soda and carbon 
dioxide gas—the gas obtained by puri- 
fying and treating the exhaust gases of 
the internal combustion engine which 
propels the appliance. 

The system by which oil fires are put 
out with water alone has been evolved 
during the last year. It has received 
the approval of the British Board of 
Trade for ship installations and has been 
fitted in several instances ashore; but so 
far it has only had a chance to prove 
its worth under test condition. Water 
sprays are so fitted that every space, con- 
cealed or otherwise, can be bombarded 
with spray under pressure. The bom- 
bardment of the surface of the oil breaks 
it up into a multitude of tiny globules, 
each surrounded by a thin film of water. 

This “emulsion” will not burn, since the 
flame only reaches the water film sur- 
rounding the oil globules. The surface 
of the liquid being thus made non-in- 
flammable, tke fire at once goes out. 
Commander Firebrace said that he had 
witnessed the ignition of a quantity of 
oil in a model of a boiler-room some 
weeks ago. When the sprayers were 
turned on, the fire went out almost im- 
mediately. The extinguishing of gasoline 
fires by an emulsion method, he added, 
was a bigger problem. Experiments in 
this direction are still in their initial 
stages. 

“In London,” the Commander contin- 
ued, “we have emulsified, and so extin- 
guished, both oil fuel and (with difficulty) 
gasoline test fires, using hand-controlled 
branches and emulsion sprayers made 
portable, but it is doubtiul whether suc- 
cess with portable sprayers would be as- 
sured under actual fire conditions, since 
the system depends on the emulsion be- 
ing formed over the entire surface of the 
burning liquid. Part of the fire might 
be inaccessible to portable sprayers. 
Nevertheless, until supplies of foam ar- 
rive an oil or gasoline fire should cer- 
tainly be attacked with spray under pres- 
sure. I understand that a special port- 
able sprayer which atomizes the water 
by means of an impeller is shortly to be 
placed on the market.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Agency Survey Gives 
Much Important Data 


REPLIES FROM 1,000 AGENTS 





London Assurance Group Gets Views on 
Competition, Allied Lines, Time Pay- 
ments, Advertising Material, Etc. 





An exhaustive survey of local agency 
conditions in a major part of the country 
has been completed by Jarvis Woolver- 
ton Mason for the field forces of the 
London Assurance, Manhattan Fire & 
Marine and the Union of Paris and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. The conclu- 
sions are based on answers received from 
around 1,000 agents. Questionnaires were 
sent to a hundred agents of various com- 
panies in each of thirty-three states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Following are the questions and an- 
swers summarized: 

(1) Which forms of competition seri- 
ously affect your fire and auto business? 
Mutual competition led with reciprocals 
and branch office operations next. For 
auto business the competition of auto 
clubs was listed third in importance. Cut- 
rate auto companies, building and loan 
secretaries, fictitious fleets and overhead 
writing are likewise important competi- 
tive factors. 

(2) For which of the allied lines do 
you believe there are good prospects in 
your territory? The side-lines were 
rated as follows: windstorm, auto colli- 
sion, rents and rental value, use and oc- 
cupancy, fleets, explosion, sprinkler leak- 
age and profits and commissions. 

(3) Do you accept business on install- 
ment payments? About half of the 
agents stated that time payments were 
accepted while the other half take cash 
only. If time payments are accentable, 
how do you handle the accounts? Fi- 
nance companies are used mostly, with 
ordinary notes and installment notes 
likewise utilized. 

Collection Material Desired 


(4) On which subjects would you like 
to have instructive material? The ten 
leading subjects are as follows: collec- 
tions, settling fire losses, agency records, 
making surveys, selling, settling auto 
losses, prospect lists, mail advertising, 
newspaper advertising and fire preven- 
tion activities, 

(5) Which kinds of advertising or 
sales promotion do you consider best? 
In order of importance—blotters, news- 
paper advertising, letters, leaflets, win- 
dow displays, novelties and outdoor 
posters. Mr. Mason takes exception to 
the agents’ evaluations in that he states 
that, as an advertising man, “blotters are 
not, by any means, the most effective 
kind of agency advertising. The answers 
worked out this way because all agents 
get blotters free and therefore use them 
widely. It’s a fair guess that more than 
half the agents of the country have never 
given any other kind of advertising a 
fair trial.” 

(6) What are your reasons for repre- 
senting fire companies? Answers from 
one and two man agencies: Good loss 
paying record, large assets, age, special 
agent’s knowledge, special agent’s sell- 
ing help, good promotion helps, national 
advertising, takes border-line risks. The 
larger agencies reply the same except 
that they place large assets ahead of 
good loss paying record. 

(7) Are you in favor of discontinuing 
special forms of policies, and using only 
the straight fire, windstorm, and com- 
bined fire and windstorm policies, attach- 
ing the necessary uniform forms? Close 
to 50% use only the fire and windstorm 
covers, while 31% answered “No” to the 
question and 11% do not care particularly 
what they use. 

(8) Thirty-seven per cent. of the 
small agencies said they would pay half 
the cost of tested direct mail campaigns 


Over $900,000 Insurance 
On L’Atlantique Here 

TOTAL HULL COVERAGE $8,350,000 

Most of New York Line Placed by John- 


son & Higgins With Foreign Division 
of American Syndicates 








Marine insurance underwriters in the 
New York market carried between $900,- 
000 and $1,000,000 of hull coverage on the 
40,000 ton French liner L’Atlantique 
which was destroyed by fire on Wednes- 
day while in the English Channel. John- 
son & Higgins are the brokers who 
placed the insurance in this country and 
much of it was written for the companies 
through the recently formed foreign hull 
division of the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates. The Syndicates have 
close to $500,000 insurance on this vessel 
and it is believed that more than $400,000 
additional was placed direct with under- 
writers or written here as reinsurance 
from abroad. 

The L’Atlantique is insured for $8,- 
350,000 with more than 40% placed di- 
rectly in the London market. Consider- 
able reinsurance from French companies 
also had been placed in London and Brit- 
ish companies had been on the risk in 
France through French agencies. Be- 
cause of the high value of this vessel, 
the twelfth largest in the world, it is be- 
lieved that the French government may 
carry some insurance liability, providing 
the commercial insurance markets of the 
world could not absorb all the insurance 
required. 

Underwriters here and abroad are badly 
worried by the numerous costly fires on 
vessels, particularly on large liners. It is 
certain that in the future the fire risk 
will be regarded as more dangerous than 
heretofore and ships will be classifie1 and 
rated on their ability to withstand both 
fire and marine hazards. 


MONROE D..HESS WITH PEARL 

Monroe D. Hess, formerly general 
agent in New Jersey for the American 
Colony and before that with the Public 
Fire of Newark, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for New Jersey for the Pearl 
Assurance. 





while 63% answered in the negative. In 
the medium-sized offices 40% said “Yes” 
and 60% “No,” whereas in the large 
agencies 56% said “Yes” and 44% “No.” 
In connection with this the pamphlet 
states: “It is interesting to note that 
as the size of the agency increases, the 
percentage who are willing to meet the 
company half-way on advertising costs 
also increases. Of course the larger 
agencies have more money to spend on 
advertising. On the other hand it seems 
a logical conclusion that these large 
agencies grew big because they knew the 
business better. They probably come 


closest to being right.” 





Sound Insurance 
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The Reliance Insurance Company 
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Lilly Talks to Field 
Men on Adjustments 


THEIR CO-OPERATION NEEDED 





General Manager Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau Tells Why Central- 
ized Control Is Essential 





George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., deeply impressed the members of 
the Suburban New York Field Club at 
their monthly luncheon meeting on Mon- 
day at the Elks’ Club in Brooklyn with 
his remarks on the loss adjustment situa- 
tion in fire insurance and the necessity 
for a centralized organization like the 
Bureau to effect needed improvements. 
At the conclusion of his talk Mr. Lilly 
was elected an honorary member of the 
field club. W. G. Greer, manager of the 
White Plains office of the F. C. A. B.,, 
was present and was introduced to the 
club members. 

Mr. Lilly said that the adjustment bu- 
reau was formed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to eliminate waste- 
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80 John Street, New York 
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Statement June 30th, 1932 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 


NET SURPLUS ; 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$1,500,000.00 
1,242,822.17 
203,068.54 
955,317.34 
1,384,971.46 
5,286,179.51 


ful practices in loss adjusting, to im- 
prove public and general relations in 
the business and to reduce the steadily 
mounting adjustments costs caused by 
bad practices. Those unwholesome con- 
ditions in loss settlements which gave 
rise to the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau were the result of years of di- 
gression from good practices. While it 
will take a long while to bring adjust- 
ing up to the desired standard, the work 
is progressing steadily and methodically 
and definite progress has been achieved 
in many parts of the country. 


Loss Problems Not Fully Understood 


Loss adjusting problems are generally 
not fully understood by fire company 
men, Mr. Lilly said. Many give atten- 
tion to the surface mechanics of adjust- 
ing, namely, closing the loss, but they 
often fail to realize that an adjustment 
is a delicate transaction with a represen- 
tative of the general public and that it 
entails much wider ramifications than 
merely paying a certain amount of 
money. 

Mr. Lilly paid considerable attention 
to the problem of developing improved 
public relations through loss adjustments 
and giving the companies more personal 
representation. Is the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau the logical answer to 
the search for a means to remedy exist- 
ing evils in loss adjustments? Mr. Lilly 
is emphatically of the opinion that it Is. 
He discussed conditions developed by his 
investigations throughout the country 
and stated that there was no doubt what- 
ever but that a central company organi- 
zation is the only solution to the vexing 
problems of current loss conditions. 

Addressing himself directly to the 
members of the Suburban New York 
Field Club Mr. Lilly said that field clubs 
presented a fine channel through which 
those seeking improvements in loss ad- 
justments could work. He told how the 
Bureau had secured the appointment of 
loss committees in field organizations in 
many parts of the country because the 
fieldmen by their close contact with 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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TAX REFORMATION ESSENTIAL W hile 


By A. R. William Wang, 


Vice-President, North Star Insurance Co. 


In the past, the insurance world has 
been more interested in those matters of 
taxation that apply specifically to insur- 
ance companies rather than in taxation 
as one of the important factors of eco- 
nomic life. It is therefore with much 
pleasure one sees the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters devote part of its 1933 
program to this latter phase of taxa- 
tion. 

It is the opinion of this writer that 
the problem of taxation in the United 
States carries in it the seed of real ca- 
lamity, not because the extent of taxa- 
tion as it is at present percentage-wise 
even remotely approaches the extent of 
taxation in some other countries, but be- 
cause the rate of increase has been ter- 
rific and because the political system of 
this country and its sub-divisions is dif- 
ferent from that of any other nation. 

During the last twenty years the an- 
nal expense of conducting our govern- 
ment in all its phases has increased by 
roughly $10,000,000,000. As a matter of 
cold fact it has probably increased a 
whole lot more, because I do not think 
that there can be any doubt that part of 
what has posed as capital expenditure, 
and consequently has found its way into 
funded debt, really and truly should have 
been paid out as current expenses. That, 
of course, is a subject too vast and intri- 
cate to analyze here and can only be 
the subject of meditation. 

Borrowing Limits No Real Safeguard 

The principal difference between the 
political economic system prevailing in 
this country and other civilized coun- 
tries is, first of all, in a different under- 
standing of what constitutes home rule. 
I do not think that the home rule prin- 
ciple is complete unless it carries with 
it certain qualifications of conduct and 
management, the same _ qualifications 
which permit the individual or corpora- 
tions to conduct their own affairs in in- 
dependence. The political system in 
general practice in this country contains 
no such thorough going provision. It is 
true that there is a certain restriction 
on borrowings usually limited to 10% of 
the assessed value, but this limit is, as I 
shall show, of extremely doubtful value 
because of overlapping borrowing privi- 
leges and also because of the great varia- 
tion in the relation between the assess- 
ment of real estate and its actual value. 

There is no question in my mind that 
no industry ought to be more interested 
in matters of general taxation than in- 
surance. Not only are we interested in 
general business conditions, and there is 
of course no question that excessive tax- 
ation has an enormous bearing on gen- 
eral business, but insurance companies 
are tremendous investors in real estate, 
mortgages, and Federal, State and local 
government bonds. I shall therefore take 
the liberty to illustrate with an actual 
example the terrible weakness inherent 
Im our present system. 

I shall use as my illustration a cer- 
tain village which we shall call “A,” 
located in the township “B,” in the coun- 
ty of “C.” There is a fourth public body 
which embraces the village “A,” namely 
school district “D.” All of these four 
Separate political entities are sub-divi- 
sions of the great Empire State of New 

ork, 

Passing over the State of New York 
which, of course, has pledged its public 
credit, including that of the communities 


“A” to “D” by its own state bonds, we 
find that the village “A” can issue its 
bonds up to 10% of its assessed valua- 
tion, the school district in which the 
village is located can issue its bonds up 
to 15% of its assessment, the township 
another 10%, and the county another 
10%. This makes a total of 45%. In- 
cidentally the township can, by a vote 
of its electors, raise this 10% debt limit 
to 33 1/3%, which, of course, would raise 
the total from 45% to 66 1/3%. 

Restrictions on Borrowmg Needed 

I realize that nobody at the present 
time is seriously contemplating borrow- 
ing to any such extreme, but I submit 
it as evidence that the community of 
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which I am speaking, which I believe is 
fairly typical of a large part of this 
country, has, for all practical purposes, 
no debt limit whatsoever. For this rea- 
son I prefer to call the home rule prin- 
ciple as practiced in large measure in 
this country the rule and ruin system. 
The farce which has just been played in 
New York City is only a grand overture 
to what will come unless the general 
principle of home rule is fortified with 
some drastic restrictions in spending and 
borrowing. 

It must be remembered that most 
property is loaded with a mortgage al- 
ready. This mortgage is of course predi- 
cated upon the existence of certain rea- 
sonable public debts and taxes. It is, 
however, obvious that if public debts are 
indefinitely increased, both absolutely 
and percentage-wise to the value of real 
property, these public debts, represent- 
ing as they do a prior lien, will, in 
effect, become an open first mortgage 
and reduce the so-called first mortgage 
to a second. It is equally obvious that 
such a process pushes the owner’s equity 
into a bad state of insecurity where it 
becomes questionable whether the owner 
really owns something or not. The only 
thing that could compensate the owner 
for the higher taxes that are the inevita- 
ble results of increasing public debts is 
an increase of rental value. 

To base the debt limit of a community 
on a certain percentage of the assessed 


value would be all right if we could be 
assured that the assessed value gave a 
true picture of what, in the final analy- 
sis, is the real estate tax basis, namely, 
the rental value. Just as other forms 
of capital derive all their value from 
their earning power, present or prospec- 
tive, so obviously real estate’s basic value 
is in its rental value. We have, how- 
ever, seen assessments being jacked up 
at times when the rental value has been 
falling downward at a tremendously 
rapid pace, and analyzed on this basis, 
the tax situation presents a prospect of 
awful consequence unless some remedy 
is found. 


How Foreign Countries Control Local 
Borrowing 


The Governor of New York has pro- 
‘sosed that some authority in Albany 
should be created to take into what vir- 
tually amounts to receivership such com- 
‘~unities as have defaulted or as may 
be in immediate danger of default. This 
is perfectly sound but is no remedy for 
the situation because it simply puts a 
yadlock on the stable after the horse 1s 
stolen, and I cannot conceive of any 
effective remedy except establishing the 
came kind of authority over political sub- 
divisions while they are still sound as is 
exercised in foreign countries where a 
sub-division, be it a province, city, coun- 
ty or what-not, must submit its financial 
scheme consisting of its budget and any 
proposal for the bonding of its public 
cerdit, to the central government for ap- 
proval, If such an authority has_been 
established in Albany it is inconceivable 
that the City of New York could have 
gotten itself into the mess in which it is 
wallowing at the present time. 

With the great stake that the insur- 
ance business has both in the general 
economic life of this country and speci- 
fically in all matters relating to real 
property, why should not the insurance 
world pitch into the battle for reorgani- 
zation of our public spending system? 
It is good to see the National Board 





Oscar L. Heltzen Heads 
Rhode Island Department 


Oscar L. Heltzen, former attorney- 
general of Rhode Island, has been 
appointed Insurance Commissioner by 
Governor Norman C. Case to succeed 
Commissioner Philip Wilbour, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Heltzen has had 
the support of several insurance or- 
ganizations. His appointment will 
have to be confirmed by the Rhode 
Island Senate at the session which 
starts this month. 











Adjustments 
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agents, adjusters and the general public 
were a vital part in any program con- 
templating increased efficiency and serv- 
ice. He asked the members of the club 
to interest themselves thoroughly in the 
loss branch of the business which he 
said presented the most serious problems 
the fire companies are facing today. He 
cordially invited the fieldmen to come 
to the headquarters of the F. C. A. B. 
in New York City whenever they cared 
to and discuss loss problems which arose 
in their territories. 


COUNTRY Is AROUSED 





A. R. W. Wang a Student 


Of Taxation Problems 
A. R. William Wang, author of this 
article on high taxation and excessive 
public borrowing, is vice-president 
and secretary of the North Star In- 
surance Co., a fire reinsurance com- 
nany, and has held these posts for 
the last eight years. He has had 
many years of broad experience in 
the fire insurance field and has 
studied the business in several coun- 
tries. Born in Norway, Mr. Wang 
has been in insurance in that coun- 
try, in Germany before the World 
War, in England and in the United 
States for about the last fifteen years 
Before becoming associated with the 
North Star, Mr. Wang was with the 
Norwegian Atlas, in the American 
offices in New York and prior to that 
at the home offices at Oslo, Norway. 
In the last year or so Mr. Wang 
has given close attention to the finan- 
cial problems of local government and 
in his home community here he is a 
leader in the movement for basic 
reforms in taxation, public borrowing 
and public expenditures. Mr. Wang 
believes strongly that improvements 
in government financial operations 
must be made now while public in- 
terest 1s aroused and that the insur- 
ance business should lend its full 
strength too because of the vital in- 
terest it has in taxation. 














take action, but it seems to me that the 
insurance business must have some me- 
dium of campaign beyond that of pub- 
licity. There are associations represent- 
ing all classes of insurance in existence, 
and, if these associations haven't, they 
should have committees on taxation and 
other public affairs related thereto. 

They will not be fighting a lone battle 
because Taxpayers’ Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions are all concentrating on the sub- 
ject. It seems, however, that most of 
those who are in the fight are battling 
more for economy than for economic 
principles. It would be a pity if the 
advantage of having an aroused public 
should be dissipated, which it would be 
if we permit the politician to shelve eco- 
nomic principles by yielding on points of 
purely temporary relief. 

With all the organizations we have in 
the insurance business, I hope that some 
means may be found whereby an organ- 
ized effort may be made. Possibly the 
Insurance Executives Association would 
be the proper agency for mobilization. 





MUTUALS GET Y. M. C. A. LINE 


Stock fire insurance men in New York 
City are expressing considerable opposi- 
tion to the decision of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New 
York to transfer its insurance from stock 
companies to mutuals. The transfer was 
made as of January 1, the stock cover- 
age being canceled short rate and placed 
with a group of New England mutuals 
Tohn A. Eckert & Co.. brokers, had 
nlaced the stock lines. The insurance on 
the Y. M. C. A. risks totaled around $1.- 
000,000. It is said at Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters that the coverage was placed 
with the mutuals because of the belief 
that sound protection could be obtained 
more economically. 
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Chapter In New York Dept. History 


After Claims Against U. S. Branches of Five Companies Were 
Paid Millions in Surplus Remained to Be Sent 
Abroad; Department Deputy Sent to 
Europe to Gather Facts 


After several years of effort the Liqui- 
the New York Insur- 
winding up the 


Bureau of 
ance Department is 
liquidation of the United States branches 
of five Russian fire companies which op- 


dation 


erated in this country for a number of 
These companies include the fol- 


years. 
lowing: Moscow Fire, First Russian, 
Second Russian, Northern of Moscow 


and the Russian Reinsurance. 

The United States branches of these 
Russian companies continued business 
until early in 1925, when, on petitions 
of the then Superintendent of Insurance, 
the New York County Supreme Court 
ordered the Superintendent to take pos- 
session of and conserve the assets of 
these companies for the benefit of the 
policyholders, creditors, stockholders and 
the public. The proceedings by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance to obtain pos- 
session of the property and affairs of 
Russian insurance companies here were 
made necessary as the result of decrees 
of the Soviet Government in Russia, pro- 
mulgated and enforced in December, 
1918, which nationalized the business of 
insurance in Russia and declared it a 
State monopoly, and because the assets, 
offices and properties of all insurance 
companies in Russia were seized and 
taken into possession by the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

The directors and officers of the afore- 
mentioned Russian companies were 
forced to flee from Soviet territory and 
later went to Paris, France, where they 
endeavored to function and direct the af- 
fairs of their companies. However, they 
were greatly restricted in their activities 
by their inability to obtain possession of 
the assets of the companies with which 
to meet their obligations, and the lack 
and absence of records and books relat- 
ing to the companies’ business. 


Foreign Conditions Forced Liquidation 
Here 


Meantime, the United States branches 
of these companies continued to func- 
tion until 1923, in anticipation and hope 
that conditions in Russia would so 
change that the companies might be per- 
mitted to resume operations. However, 
European creditors of the companies who 
had transacted business with the parent 
corporations in Russia and who held ob- 
ligations which they could not enforce 
against the companies in Russia, threat- 
ened, and in some instances, commenced 
actions to acquire the funds and assets 
of the United States branches. These 
conditions made the further continuance 
of the business of the United States 
branches of these companies hazardous 
to their policyholders, creditors and the 
public. 

The statements of conditions of the 
United States branches of these five Rus- 
sian companies as last reported prior to 


the time the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance took possession of their affairs 
showed assets both admitted and non- 


admitted amounting to over $6,000,000. 
Superintendent Van Schaick, since as- 
suming office on March 5, 1931, has given 
special attention to means and methods 
which would facilitate completion of long 
pending foreign liquidations in particular, 
and through Special Deputy Superin- 
tendent Richard A. Brennan, has taken 
efficient steps with the result that four 
of these Russian insurance liquidations 
were completed before the end of 1932. 


$5,400,000 Surplus After Payment 
Of Claims 


All domestic claims or claims arising 
through business transacted with the 
United States branches of Russian com- 
panies aggregating $1,243,067 were paid 





in full with interest in the sum of $275,- 
834 prior to December 31, 1930, but there 
still remained in the hands of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance as conservator 
surplus assets amounting to approxi- 
mately $5,400,000. A proper disposition 
of these surplus assets was made dif- 
ficult through the absence of any pro- 
vision of law or precedent applicable to 
the situation which confronted the 
liquidator. 

Under the laws of New York, in liqui- 
dation of the domestic branches of a for- 
eign insurance company, where surplus 
assets remain after payment of all 
United States branch claims and expenses 
of liquidation, such surplus assets must 
be transmitted to the parent company 
or its receiver or liquidator at its domi- 
cile. However, in the case of these Rus- 
sian insurance companies, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in control in Russia was unrec- 
ognized by the United States, and there 
were no companies or receivers at the 


domicile validly entitled or capable to re- 
ceive any such surplus. 


At the same time, under New York 
Laws, foreign creditors or claimants 
against foreign insurance companies had 
no right to have their claims liquidated 
in the domestic liquidation proceedings, 
although many foreign creditors had filed 
such claims with the Superintendent of 
Insurance. This situation resulted in ap- 
peals being taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals for the purpose of obtaining final 
rulings as to disposal of the surplus as- 
sets under the unprecedented circum- 
stances which were presented by these 
Russian companies. 

Surplus Assets to Be Sent Abroad 

This question in its entirety was pre- 
sented to the Court of Appeals in Janu- 
ary, 1931, resulting in a series of deci- 
sions handed down by the Court on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1931, which directed that all 
foreign claimants whose claims had then 
been filed in the domestic liquidation 
proceeding should have their claims 
liquidated by the Superintendent of In- 
surance, after which any balance of sur- 
plus assets remaining should be trans- 
mitted and delivered to the respective 
companies where a company is repre- 
sented by a quorum of its directors sur- 
viving, or, where less than a quorum of 
directors of a company are surviving, to 
such surviving director or directors, as 
conservators of the property of such 
company. 

A number of foreign claims had been 
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filed with the liquidator in these pro- 
ceedings which were all based upon 
transactions between the claimants and 
the several companies without the 
United States, and which in no way con- 
cerned business of the United States 
branches. These filed foreign claims 
were all based on information and docu- 
ments forwarded from various parts of 
Europe by original creditors of the com- 
panies and had been filed with the liqui- 
dator by attorneys or assignees in the 
case of every such claim. 


Downes Sent to Europe to Gather Data 


Faced with the lack of records, ac- 
counts or information excepting the in- 
complete data furnished by the respec- 
tive claimants, and in order to expedite 
the adjustment of foreign claims, John 
M. Downes, the attorney for the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in these pro- 
ceedings, vested with the powers of a 
special deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, proceeded to’ Europe for the pur- 
pose of examining records, accounts or 
persons which or who might assist in 
fixing the fair values of the claims. Mr. 
Downes, accompanied by an expert ac- 
countant, arrived in London on August 
5, 1932, and between that date and Sep- 
tember 3, 1932, in London and in Paris 
contacted with representatives of various 
claimants against all the said Russian 
companies from several different coun- 
tries in Europe, as well as with repre- 
sentatives of the Russian companies. 

The European representatives of the 
various claimants produced, before the 


‘liquidator’s representatives, various ac- 


counts, documents or other information 
as might tend to clarify and permit 
analyses of their claims. In addition, 
some surviving representatives of the 
Russian companies produced memoranda, 
correspondence and documents, and fur- 
nished considerable information pertain- 
ing to the claims against the companies. 
Questions of international law, fluctua- 
tions and changes of currencies, treaty 
and contract relations and numerous 
other questions affecting the rights of 
claimants and the companies were dis- 
cussed, and agreed upon or disposed of 
at conferences or hearings conducted by 
the liquidator’s representatives with the 
representatives of the claimants and rep- 
resentatives of the companies. 

The difficulties of reaching acceptable 
conclusions with regard to any of these 
foreign claims appeared to be _ insur- 
mountable in the beginning of these ex- 
aminations, as it appeared that the 
liquidator’s representative would have to 
rely solely upon such records and ac- 
counts as might be furnished by the 
claimants. The representatives of the 
Russian companies in Paris were not in 
possession of the companies’ records, all 
of which had been left behind in Rus- 
sia and had long since been seized and 
confiscated by the Soviet Government. 


Excessive Claims Made 


It developed and appeared, however, at 
the hearings, conferences and examina- 
tions held by the liquidator’s represen- 
tative that the foreign claims, as filed 
with the liquidator here were far in ex- 
cess of their true values, inasmuch as 
the claimants in all cases had resolved in 
their own favor all questions as to values 
of currencies, performance or non-per- 
formance of contracts, and rights to 
credits or deductions on account of 
losses or premium reserves. 

In the absence of full accounts of the 
Russian companies, such losses and pre- 
mium reserves could not be definitely es- 
tablished. However, after analyses of 
similar accounts between the same claim- 
ants and the Russian companies for 
years preceding 1918, before the seizures 
by the Soviet Government, acceptable 
estimates of losses, premium reserves 
and other credits and deductions were 
arrived at and agreed to by representa- 
tives of all such claimants with whom 
the liquidator’s representative conferred. 

As a result of these examinations con- 
ducted in Europe, practically all of the 
allowable foreign claims filed in _these 
proceedings were adjusted in as fair and 
equitable a manner as was possible under 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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e AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
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J. H. Patterson Resigns 
Sprinkled Risk Post 


R. L. RUMBAUGH SUCCEEDS HIM 





Former Manager of Western Ass’n for 
Ten Years; Well Known in Middle 
West and in the East 





J. Harvey Patterson, general manager 
of the Western Sprinkled Risk Associa- 
tion of Chicago, has resigned because of 
impaired health and plans to go to Se- 
bring, Fla., for an indefinite stay. He 
will reside there with a sister, the ad- 
dress being 122 Rose Avenue. Mfr. Pat. 
terson will be succeeded by R. L. Rum- 














J. HARVEY PATTERSON 


baugh, who has had the title of manager 
of the Western Sprinkled Risk Associa- 
tion for the last year. 

Mr. Patterson was manager of the as- 
sociation for about nine years and a year 
ago received the title of general manager. 
During this decade he rendered valuable 
services to the organization in Chicago 
and his decision to leave is received with 
wide regret. Prior to going with the 
association Mr. Patterson was for two 
years vice-president and editor of the 
fire and marine edition of Best’s Insur- 
ance Reports. 

Before that he was manager of the 
fire and some of the casualty lines at 
the 100 William Street office in New 
York of the Aetna Life group. He held 
this position for six years. His earlier 
experiences included a connection with 
the Los Angeles Fire, western manager 
and then vice-president of the Camden 
Fire from 1906-1911, and special agent 
and adjuster in Pennsylvania for the 
National Fire of Hartford with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Rumbaugh has been associated 
with the Western Sprinkled Risk Asso- 
ciation since 1913, first as special agent 
and then as assistant manager. He also 
has been with the Grinnell Co., the Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co. and the Ohio Inspec- 
tion Bureau. L. E. Boyden, who now 
becomes assistant manager, joined the 
association in 1929 after being with the 
New England mutuals for seven years. 
He is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


NEW VA. DWELLING FORMS 


The Virginia Rating Bureau has re- 
cently put revised dwelling forms in the 
hands of all state agents. This became 
necessary, according to Manager E. 
Wright Spencer, because the companies 
had decided to discontinue as of Janu- 
ary 1 their special dwelling house poli- 
cies and to use in Virginia only the 
standard fire policy and standard tor- 
nado policy and combined fire and tor- 
nado policy. 


American Colony Is 
Reinsured by Home 


WILL RETIRE FROM BUSINESS 





David Milton, President of American 
Colony, Is Son-in-Law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 





The American Colony Insurance Co. 
of New York, the president of which is 
David Milton, son-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has reinsured its out- 
standing business with the Home of New 
York and will retire from the field. Sum- 
ner Ballard, president of the Interna- 
tional and prominent reinsurance author- 
ity, acted as intermediary. This is the 
second large reinsurance arrangement 
made with the Home during the last 
month, the other being the contract by 
which the Home took over the risks of 
the Svea-Hudson-Skandia group. 

Under the new reinsurance agreement 
the Home and its allied companies have 


the right to use the style “American 
Colony Underwriters” in the agency 
field. The American Colony was orig- 


inally the American Lloyds of New York 
which started business in 1890 and be- 
came a stock company under the name 
of American Lloyds, Inc., in 1926. The 
title American Colony was adopted early 
in 1928 when the capital was increased 
from $300,000 to $500,000. In December, 
1931, the Germanic Fire of New York 
was merged with the company. At the 
close of 1931 the company’s assets to- 
taled $2,870,538, the capital was $750,000 
and the net surplus $687,261. The capital 
was reduced to $450,000 last month. The 
assets are well invested in conservative 
securities. 

The American Colony is licensed to 
write most lines of fire business and is 
admitted to twenty-seven states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. Besides 
President Milton the officers are: vice- 
presidents, Sidney Wise and David c. 
Thoms, and vice-president and secretary, 
R. L. Stewart. 


CHAS. D. LIVINGSTON’S STATUS 








Michigan Opinion Seems to Be That 
Popular Commissioner Will Not Be 
Retained by Democrats 

Michigan insurance men are still await- 
ing an announcement as to the politi- 
cal fate of Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston and are expectant that Governor 
William A. Comstock, his inauguration 
over, will divulge his attitude in the mat- 
ter soon. 

Although the new Democratic gov- 
ernor, who succeeds Wilber M. Brucker, 
Republican, has announced the retention 
of two important department heads it is 
considered highly doubtful that he will 
pursue this course in the case of Com- 
missioner Livingston although it is con- 
ceded that he might allow the present 
insurance supervisor to continue in office 
for a few months, perhaps until the end 
of the legislative session which convenes 


Companies Win Point 
In Missouri Rate Fight 


MAY CONTINUE RATE INCREASE 





Court States Companies Can Collect In- 
crease Until Such Time as Litigation 


Is Settled on Merits 





Stock fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Missouri won an important legal 
skirmish in the Cole County Circuit 
Court when Judge Walter S. Stillwell 
authorized seventy companies writing 
fire, lightning and windstorm insurance 
to continue collecting a 16 2/3% increase 
in rates put into effect some months 
ago over the protest of the Missouri 
Insurance Department until the litigation 
is disposed of on its merits by the court. 

Pending the outcome of the suit the 
16 2/3% in excess premiums are being 
impounded on orders from the court. 
There is now about $800,000 in impound- 
ed premiums under the jurisdiction of the 
Cole County Circuit Court while in a 
number of similar cases pending before 
a special Federal tribunal at Kansas City 
about $4,000,000 in premiums are being 
held in escrow until the courts have de- 
cided whether the companies are entitled 
to the increased rates. 

In addition to losing its move for an 
order from the court restraining the 
¢ mpanies from further collection of the 
16 2/3% increase in rates the Missouri 
lasurnaes Department was also denied 
its plea for the court to set aside a court 
order impounding the excess premiums 
and to issue a restraining order against 
further collection of the increase in 
rates 

The purpose of the Department was to 
force the companies to not only stop col- 
lecting the 16 2/3% increase in rates 
pending a final decision on the present 
litigation but also to obtain a disburse- 
ment of the $800,000 in premiums already 
impounded, Judge Stillwell’s rulings were 
oral and he did not issue a written opin- 
ion explaining his ruling. 

It is believed that an early decision on 
the rate case in the Cole County Circuit 
Court will be had. The taking of testi- 
mony in the Federal Court litigation has 
been terminated but with many individ- 
ual cases to be considered the court’s 
ruling as to each may be delayed. 
on Wiedneli Ly — ‘this ‘ial In his 
brief inauguration speech, the new gov- 
ernor said he had no wish to “upset” the 
normal governmental machinery and fa- 
vored continuing to attack state prob- 
lems along similar lines to those pur- 
sued by the outgoing administration. 
How much significance to attach to this 
pronouncement, however, was question- 
able in view of the fact that the new 
governor is pledged to some fairly radi- 
cal changes and several of his Demo- 
cratic colleagues, elected to other high 
state offices, have shown a disposition to 
“clean house” with the present personnel 
of their departments. 
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Knox Transferred 

To Chicago Office 
FOR CORROON & REYNOLDS CO’S 
Made Cook County Manager; R. R. 


Chapman Resident General Agent 
For Group at San Francisco 








James W. Knox, secretary of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds companies at the New 
York office, is being transferred to Chi- 
cago to become the Cook County mana- 
ger of the same companies, succeeding 
R. R. Chapman, who has been appointed 
resident general agent of the companies 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Knox has been a hnsinte office ex- 
ecutive for many vears. He was assist- 
ant United States manager of the Neth- 
erlands, and after that became vice- 
nresident of the Great Lakes with head- 
quarters at Chicago. When the latter 
company was merged with the Public 
Fire, he was transferred to the home 
office at Newark, N. J., and was elected 
vice-president. In the reinsurance trans- 
action whereby the Globe & Republic of 
America reinsured the fire business of 
the Public Fire, Mr. Knox joined the 
Corroon & Reynolds organization and 
has been doing executive work in the un- 
derwriting department at the New York 
office for the past few months. 

He is unusually well fitted to take un 
the duties of Cook County manager of 
the Corroon & Reynolds companies be- 
cause of his long residence in Chicago 
and his thorough familiarity with insur- 
ance conditions in that territory. He is 
well and favorably known to company 
men and local agents. 

Charles W. Ade will continue as chief 
underwriter and assistant to Mr. Knox 
in the Cook County Department and 
Thomas J. Flynn will continue in charge 
of the brokerage and reinsurance de- 
partment as heretofore. 


Career of R. R. Chapman 


At San Francisco Mr. Chapman be- 
came resident general agent of the Globe 
& Republic of America, the Merchants 
& Manufacturers and the Independence 
Underwriters of the American Equitable. 
He has had a long experience, both in 
field work and at the home office. At 
one time he traveled for the Glens Falls 
in the Rocky Mountain field with head- 
quarters at Denver, and later on was 
transferred to the Minnesota and Wis- 
consin field for the same company. After 
leaving the Glens Falls he went with 
the North British & Mercantile group 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and from 
there was transferred to the home office 
of the North British & Mercantile te 
become assistant general agent of the 
western department. About five years 
ago he left the North British to become 
resident general agent for Corroon & 
Reynolds at Chicago for several middle 
western states, and when that organiza- 
tion opened its Cook County department 
he was made manager. 

The Globe & Republic has been repre- 
sented in the general agency of Wallace- 
Phipps at San Francisco, and the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers in the Henley 
& Scott general agency, also at San 
Francisco. The relations between these 
two general agencies and the Corroon & 
Reynolds office have always been of the 
best and the termination of the arrange- 
ment is entirely friendly in every way. 
The Independence Underwriters has been 
sunervised by A. O. Graven, special agent, 
at San Francisco, who is resigning to be- 
come connected with a Pacific Coast gen- 
eral agency. 

In order to give Mr. Chapman some 
experienced assistance in the develop- 
ment of the companies under his super- 
vision, C. C. Clarke, state agent of the 
Corroon & Revnolds companies in Iowa 
and Nebraska, is being transferred from 
Des Moines to Los Angeles. 


ROYAL EX. LEAVES HUNGARY 

The Royal Exchange Assurance is li- 
quidating its branch office in Budapest, 
Hungary. The business in force will be 
taken over by a domestic company. 
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Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 


CIE sscssenscsnh evince testivekeeinestensine neta seancnstetoaameniceaiaaccameibens tala: is $58,791,139.31 
ig REET OE SETS ME ME Cre Pr Nr OKO Ts 7,000,000.00 
I ait acc tha casa heiderondeend ohana osncesnsanae mined saieeliniiaes 7,754,937.61 
I aia crite de ati cael tial iE ee 44.036,201.70 
Surplus to Policyholders... esti arect ial 14,754,937.61 
*Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
*¥*As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 
Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over... $304,000,000 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 

Des. 31, 067%................ $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 ‘ $ 3,038.94 

Ges. 3t, SFK............. 3,003,725.08 1 406,295.92 804,709.46 

Dec. 31, 1909__...... ...... 5, 177,134.99 1 ,830,603.29 2,398,322.48 

Gee. 3, 1904............... 8,966,071.46 3,461 689.22 3,619,694.66 

Gon. 26, FOPP................ 33,687,274.25 13,447,880.00 10, 146,031.00 

Dec. 31, 1924............... 60,654,703.06 20,280,922.14 19,810,623.92 

Gee. Bt, 1908................ 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161 ,943.85 

Des. 3%, t0ak............. 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 

Ges. 30, Fine... 80, 193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 

Bes. 3, HR... 98, 190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 

Dee. St, t989................ 105,991 540.45 26,803, 146.42 44,315,436.03 

Gos. 3, Fie 87,416,300.55 27,340, 139.34 30, 109,790.21 

Des, 34, 930.............. 80,863,641 .33 28,081 609.59 26,732,004.74* 





*Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Munich Reinsurance 
Issues 56th Report 


FAVORABLE 





1931-32 RESULTS 


Few Effects of Depression Shown by 
Company; Suicides Increase; 
Dividend Maintained 
The fifty-sixth year of the Munich Re- 
insurance of Munich, Germany, came to 
a close on June 30, 1932, but the annual 
report was not officially published until 
December. The figures are interest- 
ing because the world wide business 
of the Munich Re permits conclusions on 
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the insurance business over the entire 
world. 

The year ending June 30 was one of 
the most difficult German and European 
business ever had to face. Starting with 
the collapse of the Kredit Anstalt in Vi- 
enna in 1931 the crises in banking, cur- 
rencies, import, export, manufacture and 
business of every kind steadily increased. 
A coliapse of commodity prices and in- 
vestment values coupled with the fall of 
the British pound and the Scandinavian 
currencies put a severe strain on insur- 
ance and reinsurance. The growing 
tendency in all countries to become self- 
sufficient strangled import and export 
business as well as sea-born trade and 


greatly reduced the premium income in 
most all lines of insurance. 

In some branches the time gone by 
has not as yet been sufficient to show 
fully the results of these influences, 
which will in part affect the results of 
the year 1932-33. Life insurance reacted 
the quickest and showed a substantial 
drop in new business as well as an in- 
crease in losses, chiefly due to suicide, 
also an increase in lapses, surrenders 
and policy loans. Depreciation of for- 
eign currencies was another source of 
substantial loss. It is under these con- 
ditions fortunate that, on the whole, the 
loss ratio of the Munich Re. was favor- 
able and offset in part some of the other 
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unfavorable factors influencing insur- 
ance, so that the result of the business 
for the year under consideration as an 
entirety was not unfavorable. 


12% Dividend Maintained 


The premium income (all figures in 
Reichsmarks) gross amounted to 248,698, - 
680, the net profit to 2,526,035 and a divi- 
dend of 12%, like the previous year, will 
be paid to the stockholders. 

Elementary branches account for about 
60% of the entire premium income, and 
fire insurance takes the first place. Ma- 
rine insurance premiums dropped off by 
over 7,000,000, but this is due to a de- 
liberate policy. Fire insurance brought 
favorable results. Losses decreased in 
number and amounts in spite of unfa- 
vorable business conditions, and especial- 
ly industrial risks made a good showing, 
due, no doubt, to the small stocks on 
hand so that fires, when they occurred, 
caused comparatively small damage. Ag- 
ricultural risks everywhere proved poor 
business and losses in all countries con- 
tinued heavy. 

Hail insurance has been intentionally 
curtailed. Premiums are everywhere in- 
sufficient but the conditions of agricul- 
ture prevent the possibility of increas- 
ing rates to a proper level. 

Credit insurance still brought losses 
but it is now curtailed to such an extent 
and so well selected that it is hoped the 
coming year will make a better showing. 

Marine insurance has been reduced 
quantitatively and shows a profit for the 
first time after five years of steady 
losses. The reduction in business for 
the direct writer has resulted in fierce 
competition for the remaining business 
and it is feared that in future this un- 
reasonable competition will hurt the 
business. Fortunately large losses were 
few, as only the best vessels and crews 
remained actively engaged in transpor- 
tation. 

Accident, liability and automobile busi- 
ness was good, with the exception of 
automobile liability, which gave poor re- 
sults. 

Life Insurance Results 

In life insurance new business and loss 
of existing business about offset each 
other with 414,000,000. In this field retro- 
cession has increased. Mortality was un- 
favorably increased by the crisis. Sui- 
cides amounted for the year under con- 
sideration to 28.47% of all losses against 
20.72% for 1930-31 and 18.04% for 1929- 
30. Deaths by accident increased from 
446% to 1.86% for Germany and _ to 
17.57 (4.46%) for foreign countries. Here 
it must be borne in mind that many 
cases classified as accident are really sui- 
cides, though not clearly recognizable as 
such. 

Capital returns amounted to 15,862,765. 
Many interest reductions will not show 
until the year 1932-33. Over 5,000,000 
Marks were lost in foreign exchanges. 

The net premium incomes of 1929 and 
1932 for the various lines of coverage 
written by the Munich Re are compared 
herewith : 


1929 1932 
Net Premium Income 

Rm. Rm. 
BS oe i cnnicmiaciath 59,730,516 64,540,019 
| ar a 37,403,522 46,438,994 
OS Sete 8,286,976 6,508,987 
| 17,767,656 21,490,134 
Accident ........ 44,760,110 50,795,550 
RRMMUN 655 capt 16,859,422 9,778,293 


Drastic curtailment of the marine and 
hail accounts, with advantageous in- 
creases in the life, fire and accident pre- 
miums, are the features of this compari- 
son, and without question these move- 
ments result from carefully planned ac- 
tion on the part of the management. 


NEWARK SCHOOL INSURANCE 

The public school system of Newark, 
N. J., carries fire insurance of $18,127,700 
on which annual premiums of $23,288 are 
paid. In the last ten years 28.7% of the 
premiums paid was returned in the set- 
tlement of fire losses. On school build- 
ings of fire resistive construction losses 
amounted to 8.76% of premiums paid. A 
report on the school insurance was pre- 
pared by Superintendent of Supplies 
Gaiser and Counsel C. M. Myers for the 
Board of Education. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I have been asked frequently by field- 
men, local agents and citizens how I 
“liked” this or that town. Some have 
told me they “hate” this or that town. 
Now hating or liking a whole town, just 
for some personal experience, favorable 
or unfavorable, is a large order. Every 
town has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, good and bad features. All I ask 
of a town is that it has fairly decent 
hotel accommodations, that I have a 
profitable agency there and, most 
important to me, that it has a good sup- 
ply of pure drinking water. I drink a 
lot of water and don’t want to have to 
buy spring water. I like to be able to 
drink water right from the hotel or resi- 
dence faucet and feel I am getting pure 
water, like at Syracuse or Rochester 
with its fine spring lakes supply. 

I hope to live long enough to have this 
experience at Albany, where until now 
the dirty Hudson River water (Troy five 
miles above discharging its sewers) was 
the source of supply. True, the water 
has been treated so that it is chemically 
pure. We now get a lot of dead germs 
instead of live ones. A year ago the 
new fine supply from the Helderberg 
Mountains was to be turned on, but 
something has been the matter with the 
storage reservoirs. Now that Albany 
has its fine Port of Albany, the citizens 
should concentrate on getting what they 
have paid for, a first class pure drinking 
water supply soon. 

* * * 
Factors in Judging Farm Risks — 

In surveying farm property, many in- 
spectors pay much attention to a dia- 
zram of the property and size of build - 
ings, good acreage, etc., which is O. K. 

one of the things, however, I want to 
know about a farm, to_the exclusion of 
everything else, first off, is the quantity 
and quality of cool water available, both 
for man and beast. Unhealthy water 
and paucity of supply make for an un- 
profitable farmer and farm, more than 
is generally imagined, especially in pro- 
longed “drought” periods. Also I am 
more impressed with the housekeeping 
by farmers’ wives, and the tidiness or 
untidiness of the kitchen and sleeping 
rooms than with structural details. It 
is very often immaterial to me whether 
a building is 20 by 40, and insurance to 
value is high or low, to a certain per- 
centage. ; 

Rather I like to meet a farmer’s wife 
and his children and observe and specu- 
late about their personal cleanliness and 
appearance, their health and surround- 
ings. A farmer’s success depends more 
on his wife, I think, than on many other 
factors. This is vastly more important 
to me than whether a shingle or two is 
out of place or the house, for the mo- 
ment, needs a coat of paint. I do not 
mean to minimize the relative import- 
ance of these latter features, but I hold 
that there is importance of the first 
magnitude in some features overlooked 
in many cases, i. e., the appearance of 


the assured’s family from a_ personal 
viewpoint. This also applies in a gen- 
eral way to all risks,,in my opinion. I 
always like to see the assured himself, 
if possible, irrespective of commercial 
reports, etc. 





BOSTON OFFICES COMBINE 





Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton Formed 
By Consolidation of Two of 
Leading Agencies 

Two of the leading Boston agency and 
brokerage offices, Boit, Dalton & Church 
and the William A. Hamilton Co.,, 
merged on January 1 to form Boit, Dal- 
ton, Church & Hamilton. These two or- 
ganizations date back more than a half 
century and enjoy wide prestige. The 
new and combined office will represent 
eighteen fire and marine companies and 
ten casualty and surety companies, in- 
cluding some of the strongest in the 
country. Offices will be maintained at 
89 Broad Street in Boston with a branch 
at 85 John Street in New York. Exten- 
sive facilities are maintained for writ- 
ing all lines of fire and casualty insur- 
ance. 

The members of Boit, Dalton, Church 
& Hamilton include the following: 

Frederic C. Church, Henry R. Dalton, 
Frederic C. Church, Jr. Walter S. 
Gierasch, Clifford P. Nutting, John W. 
Gahan and Frederick G. Farquhar. In 
announcing the consolidation the officers 
say that “it is a matter of justifiable 
pride to them that no client has ever 
failed to collect a claim through failure 
of any insurance company which they 
represented.” 





MEEKER JOINS NATIONAL UNION 

Robert K. Meeker, until recently as- 
sociated with the Svea and Hudson as 
state agent covering Wisconsin, north- 
ern Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, has 
joined forces with the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh as state agent for 
Wisconsin with headquarters at 537 
North Water Street, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Meeker is well and favorably known in 
the Badger State, having been associated 
with the Svea Group for the past ten 
years. 





SHUTTERS FOR EXPOSED WALLS 

The Great American has issued a new 
print for its Green Book of illustrated 
hazards, this latest print dealing with 
standards for shutters on exposed walls. 
Many fire losses have been suffered by 
good risks due to severe exposures and 
the Great American’s New York local 
department believes the new print will 
be of value in showing protection for 
properties against such fires. For the 
Green Book also the company has issued 
a corrected print covering the subject of 
dip tanks. 
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JAMES G. BERRY DIES 





Allegheny County Manager of National 
Union Fire for the Last 
Ten Years 

James G. Berry, manager of the Al- 
legheny County Department of the Na- 
tional Union Fire, died suddenly at his 
home in Crafton, Pa., on last Thursday 
night. He was born in New York City 
in 1872 and later moved to Pittsburgh 
where his father was engaged in the 
steel business. Mr. Berry joined the Na- 
tional Union in 1906 as an examiner. He 
was appointed a special agent in 1917 
and became manager of the Allegheny 
County Department in 1922. 

Mr. Berry was a man of fine character 
and highly regarded in Pittsburgh and 
throughout western Pennsylvania. He 
had many friends in the business to 
whom news of his sudden passing comes 
as a real shock. Funeral services were 
held Monday afternoon from his late 
residence. 


PHILA. NATIONAL AGENTS 

The Philadelphia National has ap- 
pointed Ross Underwriters, Inc., of New 
York as metropolitan agents and general 
agents for the New York suburban ter- 
ritory. This agency also represents the 
Reliance of Pennsylvania and the Detroit 
Fire & Marine. The Brooklyn agency 
affiliate, George H. Ross & Co, repre- 
sents several strong companies. 





Insurance Taxes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the necessary expenditures of policyhold- 
ers. The result is a decrease in the 
amount of protection which policyhold- 
ers’ premiums will buy. Those who ben- 
efit society by protecting themselves 
against adversity are taxed, whereas 
those who do not insure themselves 
against loss of property or liability claims 
are exempt from these taxes. In the 
case of life insurance, these taxes penal- 
ize those who desire to safeguard the fu- 
ture of their dependents. All that policy- 
holders can reasonably ask for, however, 
is equal consideration with other classes 
of citizens.” 
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Russian Companies 


(Continued from Page 26) 


all the circumstances affecting the com- 
panies and their business. The differ- 
ences between claimants and representa- 
tives of the companies were such, that if 
not fully inquired into and examined, 
and mutually acceptable agreements 
reached with regard thereto, numerous 
long and expensive litigations would in- 
evitably have resulted, which would have 
long delayed the ultimate closing of these 
proceedings, The liquidator was fortu- 
nate in receiving such co-operation of the 
European claimants and representatives 
of the Russian companies and their at- 
torneys as permitted of the disposition 
of these foreign claims with a minimum 
of time and cost. 





POLLOCK WITH LONDON ASSUR. 


John D. Pollock has been appointed 
Michigan state agent of the London As- 
surance, Manhattan Fire & Marine and 
the Union Fire, Accident & General of 
Paris. He succeeds Frank W. Graham, 
resigned. Since 1921 Mr. Pollock has 
been state agent in Michigan for the 
Svea-Hudson group. 





I.U.B. COMMITTEE MEETING 
The newly appointed governing com- 
mittee of the Interstate Underwriters 
3oard will meet on January 17 to elect 
a chairman and transact other business. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 












Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Like insurance, the concrete dikes between oil storage tanks cannot 

prevent fires but may prevent the loss of the owners’ entire investment 
aa . . . like insurance coverage, each dike must be of a sufficient height 
on As- amply to retain the entire capacity of the tank. But, unlike the dike, de- 
— pendable insurance not only provides protection but also indemnity when 


i? loss occurs . . . Royal insurance is dependable insurance. Representing the 
*k has . . oye . 
oe the Royal means representing the highest standards of dependability and security. 
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Liquidation Reports 
Of More Russian Co.’s 
ISSUED BY NEW YORK DEP’T 





Moscow Fire and Second Russian Were 
Taken Over in 1925; Liquidation 
Made at Low Expense 





The report of Special Deputy Super- 
intendent Brennan, who has been in 
charge of the Liquidation Bureau of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
since March, 1931, adopted as the re- 
port of the liquidator in the case of the 
Moscow Fire, shows that the assets taken 
over by the liquidator at the commence- 
ment of the United States branch liqui- 
dation on August 8, 1925, amounted to 
$1,466,041. During the entire period of 
the liquidation, up to October 31, 1932, 
there was collected by the liquidator as 
salvages, recoveries, interest and other 
income the sum of $378,066, making the 
total assets liquidated by the Superin- 
tendent in the amount of $1,848,000. 

Allowed claims and interest paid by 
the liquidator have amounted to a total 
of $456,131. Expenses of liquidation over 
the entire period covered by the liquida- 
tion proceeding have amounted in all to 
the sum of $96,573. The total amount of 
surplus remaining after all payments in 
the proceeding, as shown by the latest 
report, is $1,089,989. Foreign claims rec- 
ommended for payment in the final re- 
port amount to $198,132. The total ex- 
pense of the liquidation of the United 
States branch of Moscow Fire from its 
commencement on August 8, 1925, to Oc- 
tober 31, 1932, was less than 54% of 
the assets and income received by the 
liquidator. 

Second Russian Report 

Special Deputy Superintendent Bren- 
nan’s report in the Second Russian of 
Petrograd proceeding shows that the as- 
sets taken over by the liquidator at the 
commencement of the United States 
branch liquidation on May 22, 1925, 
amounted to $1,071,801. Salvages, re- 
funds, recoveries, interest, profits on sale 
of securities and other income collected 
by the liquidator amounted to the sum 
of $387,657, making the total assets li- 
quidated by the Superintendent of In- 
surance in the amount of $1,459,458. Al- 
lowed claims paid by the liquidator, with 
interest, have amounted to $1,079,419. 

Liquidation expenses over the entire 
period covered by the liquidation have 
amounted in all to $165,572. The total 
amount of surplus assets remaining after 
all payments in the proceeding, as shown 
by the liquidator’s latest report, is $116,- 
855, of which the sum of $100,000 had 
been transmitted to the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co., as assignee, for the 
benefit of creditors of Second Russian, 
prior to October 31, 1932. The total ex- 
pense of the liquidation of the United 
States branch of Second Russian Insur- 
ance Co. from its commencement on May 
22, 1925, to October 31, 1932, was less 
than 11 1/3% of the assets and income 
received by the liquidator. 

Pursuant to decisions of the Court of 
Appeals in these proceedings, the surplus 
assets, after completion of the liquida- 
tions, will be delivered in the case of the 
Second Russian to the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co. of New York City, as 
assignee for the benefit of creditors, and 
in the case of the Moscow Fire, to Paul 
Lucke, sole surviving director of Moscow 
Fire, as conservator of the company’s 
property. 


GENERAL AGENCY SEPARATION 

A. D. Lundy & Son of Williamsport, 
Pa., local agents and also general agents 
for the Patriotic for twenty-three coun- 
ties in the state, have complied with the 
rules of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation to separate general and local 
agencies by resigning their general agen- 
cy connection. Henceforth the office will 
operate as a local agency only. The 
Patriotic will henceforth be handled in 
this territory by the field men of the 
Sun of London group with which the 
Patriotic is affiliated. Agents of the 
company will report directly to the home 
office in New York. 





AGENTS SELECT LOUISVILLE 


National Ass’n Mid-Year Convention to 
Be Held in Kentucky City During 
Week of March 20 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has selected Louisville, Ky., as 
the city where the mid-year convention 
will be held during the week of March 
20, with headquarters at the Brown 
Hotel. New York City and Augusta, 
Ga., also made bids for this meeting. 
Louisville is accessible to local agents in 
the East, Mid-West and South and at- 
tendance at this meeting should be larger 
than usual. The Louisville local board 
is one of the oldest and strongest in the 
country. It has fifty-four agency mem- 
bers and is headed by John S. Long. 

Following customary procedure the 
mid-year convention will be devoted to 
business wholly with no formal speakers 
on the program. Among the subjects to 
be considered will be production branch 
offices, compensation insurance, bonds on 
public contracts, the blanket fidelity 
schedule of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, inroads of inland marine 
contracts on the fire business, agency 
qualification laws and other expected in- 
surance legislation and automatic can- 
cellation of policies for non-payment of 
premiums. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association will meet on Monday, 
March 20 and the executive council and 
the state association officers will meet 
the following day. On Wednesday and 
Thursday the general sessions of the 
convention will be held. President 
Charles L. Gandy will report on the con- 
vention’s work and other important re- 
ports will be delivered by the follow- 
ing: Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
fire committee; George W. Carter, chair- 
man of the casualty committee, and 
Thomas C. Moffatt, chairman of the 
surety committee. 





AMERICA FORE XMAS PARTY 





Officers and Department Heads Guests 
of Chairman Ernest Sturm at Lunch- 
eon on Christmas Eve 


One hundred and fifty officers and de- 
partment heads of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix fire insurance compan- 
ies and other company members of the 
America Fore Group, including the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, were Christmas Eve 
guests of Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards, at a luncheon served on the top 
floor of the companies’ building at 80 
Maiden Lane. 

Following the luncheon Bernard M. 
Culver, president of the companies, pre- 
sented Chairman Sturm with a beautiful 
gold cigarette case and Mr. Sturm re- 
sponded with his appreciation and a brief 
address to the executive staff on the sub- 
ject of George Washington and his re- 
lation to downtown New York, closing 
with an expression of his own feeling 
about Christmas. Among other things 
Mr. Sturm pointed out, incidentally, that 
at No. 6 Wall Street, sixty-three years 
after Washington’s inauguration only a 
few feet from that address, the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co. was formed. 

At each place was a beautiful Christ- 
mas and New Year’s card with a senti- 
ment written by Mr. Sturm and a mon- 
ogrammed leather memorandum book, 
similar to one which Mr. Sturm has car- 
ried for a number of years. After the 
luncheon Mr. Sturm received the good 
wishes of his officers. 


APPROVE STUYVESANT MERGER 

Stockholders of the Stuyvesant of New 
York and of the Industrial Fire of Akron, 
Ohio, last week approved plans of the 
directors for merging the two companies 
under the name of the Stuyvesant Insur- 
ance Co. The new company will have 
more than $1,000,000 in capital and sur- 
plus at actual market quotations. 


N. Y. AGENTS FOR FULTON FIRE 

McDaniel, Cloud & . Maeser, local 
agents of 15 Gold Street, New York, 
were last week named metropolitan gen- 
eral agents for the Fulton Fire, a com- 
pany which is owned and operated by 
the Hanover Fire. 








Fire Records of Many 
Cities Are Compared 

REPORT OF FIDELITY-PHENIX 

Survey Made of Fires Per Hundred 


Buildings in Cities; Results Show 
Interesting Variation 








A comparison of the fire records of a 
number of leading cities has been made 
by the Fidelity-Phenix, which has issued 
a report giving the comparisons. The re- 
port states that on a comparative basis, 
fires occur much more frequently in re- 
lation to the number of existing build- 
ings in some cities than in others. There 
is no indication, however, that the 
smaller municipalities are more careless 
with fire hazards than the larger places, 
or that the reverse is true. 

The highest ratio, for example, is the 
10.72 fires per hundred structures, regis- 
tered by Bangor, Me. This is an aver- 
age for the past two years although the 
report generally is made up on a three 
year average basis in order to give a 
fairer picture of conditions than would 
be possible with only one year’s show- 
ing. The second highest figure—10.56— 
is that of Revere, Mass., but San Fran- 
cisco is not far behind, with 9.65 and 
then come the Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond boroughs of New York with 
a joint figure of 9.31. Peoria, IIl., stands 
in fifth place with 842, and Everett, 
Mass., is sixth with 7.53. New York 
City, as a whole, reports 4.79. 

The lowest figure is the .69 fires per 
hundred buildings shown by Reading, 
Pa. Youngstown, Ohio, has an average 
of only .82 fires per hundred for the past 
two years, while Easton, Pa., reports a 
three-year average of 1.3, and Battle 
Creek, Michigan, one of 1.66. The aver- 
age for 77 cities is 4.13. The figures 
refer, the company points out, to the 
numbers of fires and not to the total or 
to the per capita losses in dollars which, 
in some of these cities, are high. 

The number of fires per 100 buildings 
in numerous Eastern cities was as fol- 


lows: 
No. of fires 
per 100 
bldgs. 
(Three-year 

City average.) 
Briaeenert, COMB. 2.0 csccsccce 3.29 
Se reer 3.69 
New Britain, Conn. ............ 2.98 
New London, Conn. ............ 4.31 
ae a oe ee 2.90 
a eae eee 10.72 
OS Ce eae 5.09 
pS | Se ere 4.90 
EN cs i. scale atau 5.00 
PL EIS ic ccecieaiawiace 6.28 
OE Oe Cee 7.53 
Pa Wivee: BERGE. 6 ccc cavescacce 3.48 
eee 5.69 
NE I on avecawamenannts 10.56 
NS NI edicensaammnsenade 6.33 
ER goo a wenden iear’ 6.39 
pe a, Se eee 3.17 
ed ee See 4.13 
ee By Se 3.77 
New Brunswick, N. J............ 3.58 
en 3 ene eee 2.78 
eee ere 5.91 
Ce 3.76 
ee ae, Sa Are 3.86 
Greater New York............. 4.79 

Manhattan, Bronx & Richmond 
Oe eee ere 9.31 
Brooklyn & Queens boroughs... 3.06 
Niagara Falls, N. Y........ccces 2.54 
. fo Ee ee eer 3.90 
a a eee 2.59 
eS Sn aay ae 1.37 
| a es ee 69 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .....:..... i. ae 





FORMS BROKERAGE FIRM 


J. H. Papen has resigned from the local 
underwriting and production staff of 
Crum & Forster to become president of 
the Amalgamated Brokers, Inc., a new 
insurance brokerage organization at 1540 
Broadway. 





ELLIS HEADS BROOKLYN ASS’N 





Popular Broker Re-elected President; 
Fraud Bonds and Burglary 
Rates Are Considered 


Harry G. Ellis, Jr., was last week re- 
elected president of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association at the annual 
meeting held on December 28 in the 
Brooklyn Elks Club. The other officers 
are: vice-president, H. Lester Heistad; 
secretary, Jacob L. Schneider; treasurer, 
Herbert H. Marker; executive commit- 
tee, Charles Reppa, Mortimer L. Nathan- 
son, John J. Canning, Victor Gauthier 
and Harry Gersh. 

A special committee of three was ap- 
pointed to see whether solicitors answer- 
ing newspaper advertisements for jobs to 
sell fraud bonds are licensed as required 
by the insurance law. The members of 
this committee are Bernhard Stern, Ar- 
thur Arnow and Mortimer L. Nathanson. 
The executive committee stated that the 
association is conferring with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters on the question of having 
Brooklyn included with Manhattan and 
the Bronx as concerns burglary rates. 
It is contended that to'rate Brooklyn 
alone for burglary rates is discrimi- 
natory. 


RESUMES ACTIVE PRACTICE 








Wendell P. Barker, Prominent Insurance 
Attorney, Member of Barker, 
Perrigo & Bonynge 

Wendell P. Barker, who for over 
twenty-five years has specialized in the 
practice of insurance law in this city and 
who has been identified with much insur- 
ance litigation during that period, has re- 
sumed active practice of law with offices 
at 115 Broadway. 

Due to the election and qualification of 
his partner, Paul Bonynge, as Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Barker’s law 
firm of Bonynge & Barker at 115 Broad- 
way has been reorganized under the 
name of Barker, Perrigo & Bonynge. Mr. 
Barker’s partners will be Harlan S. Per- 
rigo, Leroy B. Iserman, Robert J. Sykes, 
Daniel A. Dorsey and Albert Bonynge, 
the latter being Judge Bonynge’s son. 

In the summer of 1929 Mr. Barker, 
then a member of the firm of Bonynge 
& Barker, retired from active practice 
and became special counsel to that firm. 
He then opened offices at, 92 William 
Street where he became general counsel 
of the Corroon & Reynolds companies 
and affiliates which required the major 
portion of his time. During the last three 
years Mr. Barker has been the attorney 
under whose supervision some important 
company mergers and consolidations have 
been consummated. 

In addition to the many fire company 
mergers and reorganizations with which 
Mr. Barker has been identified in recent 
years, he also acted as counsel in con- 
nection with the Independence Indem- 
nity-Commonwealth Casualty merger ; the 
Consolidated Indemnity-Transportation 
Indemnity merger; Lloyds Casualty, Con- 
stitution Indemnity and Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety merger and also represented 
the New Amsterdam Casualty in the 
consummation of its arrangements with 
the United States Casualty. 





ELECTRICAL COMMITTEE 


A. R. Small, chairman of the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and vice-president of the 
Underwriters Laboratories, announces 
that the annual meeting of the electrical 
committee will be held in the quarters 
of the Electrical Association of New 
York, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, March 14-17. 





WARREN, NOT WALLACE MILLER 


It was incorrectly printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter a few weeks ago that 
Wallace A. Miller (who has been with 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for some years) had joined the adver- 
tising staff of The Weekly Underwriter. 
Instead it was Warren H. Miller, who 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and has had daily newspa- 
per experience. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Marine Insurance In Turkey 


Efforts at Stabilization There by Government Offset by For- 
eign Competition on Imports and Exports; Re- 
view of Two Years’ Business 


Efforts to stabilize insurance rates in 
Turkey under the control of the Reassur- 
ance Nationale have proved successful 
only so far as fire risks and marine risks 
on coastal shipments are concerned, ac- 
cording to Osman Nejdet Bey of Istan- 
bul, who presented a review of Turkish 
insurance conditions before the 1932 
meeting of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance. Marine insurance in 
Turkey has become a controlled busi- 
ness since the establishment of the Re- 
assurance Nationale, which assumes, un- 
der a government decree, 50% of all 
risks written in the Turkish market.and 
exercises a strict supervision over every- 
thing connected with insurance. 


The Turkish tariffs, which were draft- 
ed at the time by the Comite des As- 
sureurs Transports and approved by the 
government, have been revised and com- 
pleted so that uniform rates and condi- 
tions are being applied throughout the 
market. However, insurance coverage 
on imports and exports escapes control 
by virtue of foreign competition and the 
Turkish Underwriters Committee is un- 
able to do much without support from 
foreign markets which accept Turkish 
business. In his report Osman Nejdet 
Bey said in part: 


Hazard of Lighters 


“When the Turkish Committee first 
set to work it was exclusively guided by 
technical considerations and past experi- 
ence, but little by little it had to re- 
adjust both rates and conditions owing 
to foreign competition. The emigration 
of business to other markets is easily 
explained by the fact that our tariff rates 
are higher than those obtaining else- 
where for open covers of important 
firms, who have secured very advantage- 
ous terms. Among the large number of 
commitments declared under these con- 
tracts, those applying to Turkish business 
represent, of course, a minimum in re- 
spect of which the increase in risk due 
to the discharge of goods into lighters 
is often disregarded, either in order to 
please the client with regard to an in- 
significant portion of his exports, or for 
want of knowledge of the peculiar con- 
ditions in Turkish ports. 


“By way of illustration, the following 
example may be instanced: Very often 
we have had before us foreign policies 
in which the destination was stated to 
be Istanbul-Tchekmedje or Istanbul-Kar- 
tal. Now these places being remote sub- 
urbs of Istanbul, it takes the lighters 
three or four hours to reach these des- 
tinations, This substantial increase in 
risk is certainly not taken into consid- 
eration by foreign underwriters when 
fixing their rates. 

“It would seem that the moral hazards 
have improved, as cases of fraud and 
doubtful claims are of rare occurrence. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
Reassurance Nationale makes a practice 
of closely scrutinizing each and every 
claim. Nevertheless, business results 
continue to be unsatisfactory, as is ap- 
parent from the accounts for 1930 and 
1931 of companies operating in this mar- 
ket. The following tables have been 
compiled on the basis of data furnished 
by the Reassurance Nationale, an_all- 
around deduction of 25% for agency 
commission having been made from the 
gross premiums in respect of cargo and 
specie business: 


1930 1931 
Gross premiums, less 
Teturns & commission T. £ 670.934 T. £ 468.983 
Claims paid ........ T. £ 476.104 T. £ 435.516 





Percentage of gross 
Premiums ........ 70.96 92.86 





RATIO OF CLAIMS PAID 
1930 1931 
per cent. per cent. 
Cargo business: 


peer rrrc ere 80.63 97.99 
DEG ‘ctnececeseuameods 67.02 84.40 
a 103.62 96.52 
eT errr ere 75.18 91.19 


Speckle BUMNCN 6. .ccgiceee 


“Figures show that out of the aggre- 
gate premiums a large portion falls on 
coastal business, which is closely followed 
by export business, while hull insurance, 
specie and import business are negligi- 
ble. Imports have proved to be the worst 
claims bringers, but the record of ship- 
ments in the coastal and export trade 
is not much better. 


High Commissions to Agents 


“Since rates and policy conditions are 
standardized, the competitive struggle is 
confined to concessions regarding agen- 
cy commission. In order to build up an 
account, however small it may be, the 
companies have to make enormous sac- 
rifices in allowing high rates of agency 
commission, and these sacrifices are the 
more onerous as the rate of commission 
fixed by the Reassurance Nationale for 
its 50% share in the business is limited 
to 17.5%. 

“Another peculiarity of the Turkish 
market which has an adverse effect on 
business results is the ‘profit commis- 
sion.’ In other markets it is exclusively 
granted under open covers and floating 
policies which really prove to be re- 
munerative. In the Turkish market, 
however, the malpractice has generally 
developed to return a ‘profit commission’ 
to the client under all open covers— 
even where the underwriting experience 
is bad—whenever the premium income 
has reached an agreed amount, the rate 
of commission being 10% for outgoing 
shipments and 15% for coastal ship- 
ments. This rebate, which was primar- 
ily intended as a measure to encourage 
the national trade, has become a heavy 
burden on marine underwriters. 

Moreover, the business is handicapped 
by the difficulty of obtaining payment of 
premiums, The custom of giving the as- 
sured an unlimited credit is so deeply 
rooted that any firm of good standing 
feels that it would jeopardize its rep- 
utation were it to effect a policy without 
obtaining long credit for the payment of 
premiums. 

“Turning to the question of improving 
business, it is unlikely that export and 
import business can be put on a sound 
footing in the near future. On the other 
hand, the government having established 


SHOULD HAVE CANCELLED 





Inland Marine Policy Did Not Stop 
Automatically When Transporta- 
tion Was Completed 
An inland marine policy covering ar- 
ticles in an exhibition does not start and 
cease its coverage automatically with the 
beginning and ending of transportation 
to or from the exhibition, it was ruled 
by Judge Ryan of the City Court of New 
York County in Globe & Rutgers v. Ar- 

nold Constable & Co. recently. 

The policy was made out for a spe- 
cific period, with provision for canceling 
the policy and getting a premium refund 
at any time. Arnold Constable & Co. 
claimed that it was liable for premiums 
only for time during which the articles 
were on exhibition or in transit to and 
from the owners, but it was pointed out 
in court that the cancellation provision 
was supposed to take care of that, and 
the period of the policies had expired 
without any request for cancellation. 
Therefore the insurance company was 
held to be entitled to the full premiums 
for the period of the policy. 





LLOYD’S REGISTER ENGINEER 


The general committee of Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister has appointed Stanley F. Dorey as 
from January 1, 1933, to be chief engi- 
neer surveyor to the society, a position 
rendered vacant by the recent death of 
H. A. Ruck-Keene. Dr. Dorey served 
his apprenticeship at the Chatham Royal 
Dockyard, and in 1912 gained a Lloyd’s 
Register Scholarship at Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1919 he was 
appointed a Lloyd’s surveyor, and he has 
been stationed at Swansea, Glasgow, and 
Greenock, and latterly in London as a 
principal surveyor on the Chief Engineer 
Surveyor’s staff. He is a member of the 
Institute of Naval Architects and the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers, and 
he is also a member of the Council of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers. 





a monopoly for coastal shipping, both as 
regards passenger and goods traffic, some 
good effect on the results obtained in 
this class of business may be anticipated 
from these measures. The working of 
the monopoly has been entrusted to the 
Seiri Sefaine Shipping Co., which is sub- 
sidized by the state and which is includ- 
ed among the privileged lines in the re- 
spective sections of the Levantine policy. 
The company owns the best steamers of 
the Turkish mercantile marine and main- 
tains a regular service. Perhaps the 
best testimonial which could be given it 
is that since 1923 a single general aver- 
age loss was incurred. 

“In conclusion, it must be emphasized 
that the bad results obtained in marine 
insurance are doubtless chiefly attributa- 
ble to the methods of discharge in Turk- 
ish harbors. Not only in open roadsteads 
but also in sheltered ports vessels have 
to discharge their cargoes into lighters, 
even if they are able to moor alongside 
the quay, ships loading grain at Haydar 
Pasha being the sole exception.” 
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REORGANIZE COLOGNE RE. 





Old German Reinsurance Co. to Reduce 
Capital; Walter Schmidt To Be 
General Director 


The oldest German reinsurance com- 
pany writing a strictly reinsurance busi- 
ness, the Cologne Reinsurance Co. of 
Cologne, is in financial difficulties and is 
being reorganized. The company was 
founded in 1846. It writes all branches 
of reinsurance and paid in 1931 a divi- 
dend of 12% to its stockholders. The 
capital consists of 10,000,000 Reichsmark, 
25% paid-in. It is the intention to re- 
duce this capitalization to 2,000,000 and 
at once raise it again to 8,000,000, 25% 
paid-in. The new shares will be offered 
to the old shareholders and in so far as 
they will not be taken up by them they 
will be subscribed by a consortium con- 
sisting of the Colonia Fire and Colonia 
Accident, of Cologne, and the National 
General of Stettin. The old sharehold- 
ers will participate in this transaction 
with their old shares even though they 
do not subscribe to the new issue. 

Walter Schmidt of the Munich Rein- 
surance will become general director of 
the reorganized company. 





FINE ARTS PREMIUM CHANGES 


Changes in the minimum premium for 
the fine arts floater under jurisdiction of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation became effective January 1. There 
was a reduction from the $20 minimum 
to $10 on the floater except on trip tran- 
sit policies where the minimum is still 
$5 a trip. On policies issued for a period 
not exceeding 90 days the premum also 
will be $5. Previously the trip transit 
minimum was $5 but on 90 days or less 
contracts the minimum was $10. 


ESSAY ON COFFEE HOUSES 


A volume of essays, consisting of some 
of those read before the Royal Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom, 
has been published by Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, England, 
and a copy has been received by the 
Insurance Society of New York. One of 
the essays deals with the early London 
coffee houses and the beginning of 
Lloyd’s. This article was written by 
Warren R. Dawson. 


DEATH OF JOS. A. SEUBERTH 


Joseph A. Seuberth, in charge of the 
agency department of Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., for several years, died of pneu- 
monia last week at his home at West 
Brighton, S. I. He was 52 years of age 
and formerly was with Wm. H. McGee 
& Co. Mr. Seuberth is survived by his 


widow and two sons. 


GERMAN CO.’S REPORT 
The two insurance companies belong- 
ing to the Agrippina Konzern, the Agrip- 
pina Marine & Fire and the Cologne 
Lloyd, report a substantial drop in pre- 
mium income. However, the underwrit- 
ing result was satisfactory and it is ex- 
pected that for 1932 the same dividend 

will be paid stockholders as in 1931. 


NEW AGENCY IN BROOKLYN 

S. Edward Davis and Harry Schecter 
have formed their own agency in Brook- 
lyn under the name of Davis & 
Schecter with offices at 26 Court Street. 
Both men were formerly associated with 
the Stich Agency, Inc., for several years. 


GERMAN BUSINESS GAINS 
The foreign business of German in- 
surance companies has been increasing 
steadily and has now reached 50% of the 
pre-war foreign business. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL MOVES 
The Boston office of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual has moved to the street floor at 33 
Broad Street. James H. Darrah is in 
charge of this office. 


INSURE STAMPS FOR BIG SUMS 

Three postage stamps which are being 
exhibited in the Philatelistic Exhibition 
in Dorland Hall, England, have been in- 
sured for nearly $225,000 each. 
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Travelers Income In 
1932 Was $197,581,000 


LIFE PREMIUMS WERE $102,786,000 
Accident and Health, $11,816,000; Fire, 
$7,478,000; Total Premiums Are 
$166,992,200; Has $18,000,000 
Cash on Hand 





income of $197,581,000 for the 
announced by the Trav- 
Travelers Indemnity 


Annual 
year 1932 was 
elers Insurance Co., 
Travelers Fire this week. This 
decrease from the pre- 


and the 
is less than 9% 
ceding year. 

The premiums received in cash by the 
three companies $166,992,000. 
The vear’s earnings from investments, 
interest and rents exceeded the corre- 
sponding figure of the more prosperous 
year of 1929. 

* In commenting on the figures to repre- 
sentatives throughout the country Presi- 
dent L. Edmund Zacher said: 

“The year 1932 presented unusual dif- 
ficulties, both economic and political, to 
businesses of all kinds, and in reviewing 
the results for the year these conditions 
must be given due consideration. The re- 
sults of the Travelers are a reflection of 
these adverse conditions continuing from 
1931 and indicate that the companies’ or- 
ganization has met them with energy and 
zeal. During the year the Travelers com- 
panies further strengthened their finan- 
cial position and closed the year with 
$84,800,000 in United States Government 
bonds and over $18,000,000 in cash on 
hand. It is to be hoped that the coming 
year will lend itself to better results, 
but to attain them will require. continued 
application and renewed efforts.” 

The new life insurance paid for during 
the year exceeded $505,000,000. 


Distribution of Premiums 
The distribution of cash premiums re- 


exceeded 


ceeived from different classes was as 
follows: 
Re PO. i ccwcectacbeves $102,786,000 


Accident and health............ 11,816,000 


DE gacewnsceseseréadwede 4,830,000 
Automobile casualty ........... 22,620,000 
Workimen’s compensation ...... 12,109,000 
NE ccc ceddardegeennvans 2,066,000 
Auto fire, theft and tornado.... 1,637,000 
Fire, tornado and miscellaneous. 7,478,000 
Does BE cccccccccsvacersas 680,000 
Machinery, fly wheel and misc... 421,000 
errr rr ere 544,000 
Total premiums .............++. 166,992,000 
BOG MONEE ccccccccenescunss 197,581,000 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE PLAN 


Three Weeks’ Hospitalization for $10 
Premium for White Collar Classes; 
Experiment in New Jersey 
A hospitalization insurance plan is be- 
ing started in Newark, N. J., in an en- 
deavor to make hospital care more read- 
ily available to the white-collar classes, 
the plan being to insure three weeks’ 
care for an annual premium of $10. Doc- 
would not be included. Ten 
Newark district have 
become members of the Associated Hos- 
pitals, which has been organized by the 
Hospital Council of Essex County to op- 

erate the system. 

Frank Van Dyke, executive secretary 
of the council and of the Associated 
Hospitals, is directing a campaign for 
policyhok jers. At present only one large 
employer in each industry is to be ap- 
proached, in order to get a cross section 
of experience. Later it is expected that 
all gainfully employed persons in Essex 
County will be eligible. 

There will be no medical examination 
but a statement must be made that the 
applicant is in normal health. The $10 


tors’ fees 
hospitals in the 


is to be paid either annually or by in- 
stalments semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly. Patients will be received only 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Depression Problems 
Reviewed by Dunham 


WRITING IN HARTFORD TIMES 
Conn. Commissioner Points to Toll Ex- 
acted by Long Period of Falling Prices; 
His Suggestion For Solution 


The many perplexing problems which 
the insurance business has faced during 
the past three years were given a thor- 
ough review last week by Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut insur- 
ance commissioner, in a feature article 
which appeared in the Hartford Times. 
It was Colonel Dunham’s opinion that the 
more important of these problems have 
attained prominence because the business 
is just entering the fourth year of a 
major business depression and the long 
strain of an almost continuous decline of 
security and commodity prices and busi- 
ness volume has exacted its toll. In 
bringing about their solution he urged 
whole-hearted co-operation between in- 
surance companies, agents, the press and 
state insurance departments, stressing 
that the solution must be accomplished 
in such a manner that there is a definite 
benefit to the insuring public. 

Bank Depository Situation Eases 

In discussing the casualty and surety 
business Colonel Dunham took up first 
the large and sudden losses on bank 
depository bonds which were a source 
of considerable worry during 1931 and 
the early part of 1932. He said: “With 
the establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. the wholesale closing of 
banks in evidence during this period has 
been materially reduced and the surety 
companies ?re, apparently, no longer con- 
fronted with large losses on this account. 
The depression has revealed, however, 
that in m: iny cases the surety companies 
showed an abvsmol ignorance of under- 
writing principle s which should have been 


applied in the writing of bank depository 


bonds. 


“In some cases the surety companies 
made a totally inadequate investigation 
of a bank’s affairs before the bond was 
underwritten. In other cases, where a 
partial investigation was made, the 
knowledge obtained was useless because 
the company did not possess an under- 
writer to whom the information was of 
value. To some extent these bank de- 
pository losses were the fault of the 
agents and were risks that would never 
have been written if the agent had been 
careful in his selection, rather than de- 
sirous of his commission. Practically the 
same situation existed in relation to the 
writing of contract bonds. 

“Fortunately, there is and will continue 
to be a large percentage of salvage from 
both these classes of losses and as the 
closed banks are liquidated and as the 
bonded projects are completed and their 
ownership transferred, the insurance 
companies will receive funds which will 
be used to offset losses during coming 
years.” 

Discusses Mortgage Guarantees 

Colonel Dunham had some frank com- 
ments to make on mortgage guarantees, 
pointing out that very early in the de- 
pression the casualty and surety com- 
panies which had been writing this busi- 
ness ceased doing so. He said that the 
last two years have revealed the folly of 
using the sort of methods that were em- 
ployed. It was further pointed out: 

“In a number of companies the mort- 
gage guarantee business was underwrit- 
ten at the home office by a force totally 


(Continued on Page 37) 


on recommendation of members of the 
county medical society. They will be en- 
titled to a semi-private room for three 
weeks, and if it is necessary to stay 
longer a one-third discount will be given. 
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E. J. Schofield Talks 
To N. J. Surety Men 


ASS’N REELECTS J. F. CLARK 


Globe Indemnity V.-P. Urges Use of 
Up-to-Date Marketing Methods in 
Getting Bonding Business 


The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey at its annual meeting on 
Thursday in the Newark Athletic Club 
heard with considerable interest a dis- 
cussion of the 1933 marketing problem 





JOHN F. CLARK 
Re-elected for 4th Term 


in fidelity and surety lines by Emerson 
J. Se hofield, vice-president, Globe Indem- 
nity, who was the guest speaker. Mr. 
Schofield stressed that too much of the 
bonding business has been bought rather 
than sold; that because many bonds are 
required by law agents have not been 
energetic enough in their selling efforts. 
Now, with the production of so-called 
duress lines at a minimum due to slack- 
ened business activity Mr. Schofield saw 
the need for greater salesmanship and 
the use of up-to-date marketing methods 
in getting the business. 

Following Mr. Schofield’s talk John F. 
Clark, American Surety and. New York 
Casualty manager in Newark, who has 
been president of the association since 
its inception, was unanimously re-elected 
to this post for his fourth consecutive 
term. He will be supported by Clyde 
W. Quick, Aetna Casualty & Surety, as 
vice-president; Ralph Hawkins, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, as secretary, and 
Edward Charles, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America and Alliance Cas- 
ualty, as treasurer. 

The association’s new executive com- 
mittee is composed of C. J. Collins, 





W. E. Roesch Out of 


Surety Co. of America 

W. Eugene Roesch, president of 
the M. & S. Agency of Newark, N.J., 
made known this week that he has 
withdrawn from any and all partici- 
pation in the formation of the Surety 
Co. of America, charter for which 
was granted last summer by the New 
Jersey department of banking and in- 
surance. In addition Mr. Roesch an- 
nounces that he has returned all com- 
mitments or subscription payments 
which were received by him person- 
ally. 

According to plans made last sum- 
mer the Surety Co. of America 
planned to begin active operations 

early in 1933, starting off with a capi- 
tal of $250,000 and surplus of $150,000. 


DEFERS COMP. RATE DECISION 











Commissioner Boney Explains Why Ac- 
tion on Pending Petitions Will Not 
Be Taken for Several Months 

Commissioner Dan C. Boney of North 
Carolina has indicated that there will be 
2 further delay in rendering his deci- 
sion on pending petitions for an in- 
crease in compensation rates in the 
state. For one thing all of the interested 
groups, who attended a recent hearing on 
the proposed rates have not yet filed their 
briefs. In Mr. Boney’s opinion it will 
serve no special purpose to make his de- 
cision for several months as most of the 
compensation policies in force in the 
state are dated July 1 and run for a year. 

Very little new business is now being 
written, he declared, and if an increase 
in rates is to be allowed, it would be 
sufficient to have the decision handed 
down in time to have the revised rates 
become effective July 1. 

The North Carolina compensation law 
is expected to receive legislative atten- 
tion at the general assembly session 
which opened January 4. It is likely 
that the minimum benefit allowance of 
$7 a week to injured workmen will be 
changed for in many instances, Mr. 
Boney pointed out, wages are now less 
than that amount so that a worker re- 
ceives more when disabled than while 
working. 





SPANISH CREDIT CO. PLANNED 

A group of Spanish capitalists are 
planning to form a credit insurance com- 
pany which will specialize in Spanish 
money and merchandise credit business 
but will also cover exports. 


GRANTED ILL!INOIS LICENSE 

The Illinois department of insurance 
has granted a license to the Lloyds In- 
surance Co. of America to write casualty 
and surety lines. 





pean say Accident; Raymond Crowe, 
Loyalty Group; Paul Parris, Fidelity & 
Deposit; Thomas Graham, Fidelity & 


Casualty, and D. B. Lumpkin, Maryland 
Casualty. 
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RAISE $604,116 FOR RELIEF 





Six Insurance Divisions Contribute This 
Amount in Emergency Unemployment 
Committee’s Drive for Funds 
The six insurance divisions of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee in New York have contributed 
a total of $604,116 to the fund-raising 
campaign which has been in progress for 
the past few months and will continue 
until January 17, the date of the com- 
mittee’s final report meeting. The 
amounts raised by these divisions are as 

follows : 

Life group, headed by Thomas A. 
Buckner, New York Life president, 
$225,000; casualty-surety, headed by A. 
Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity president, 


$131,000; insurance brokers, headed by 
William Schiff, president, Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, $53,000; fire, head- 


ed by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
$126,000; insurance agents, headed by 
Bennett Ellison, Hoey & Ellison, $9,870; 
and marine, headed by Hawley T. Ches- 
ter, Chubb & Son, $29,246. 

Throughout the campaign David Mei- 
klejohn, assistant general manager, Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies in New 
York, has given generously of his time 
as vice chairman of the commerce and 
industry committee in aiding the first 
three insurance groups. The chairman 
of this committee is H. B. Lamy, Jr., who 
is vice-president and director of the Pa- 
cific Fire. 


FORMING MILWAUKEE BOARD 





Casualty and Surety Agents There Com- 
pleting Plans For Permanent Organ- 
ization; F. J. Lewis President 

Casualty and surety agents in Milwau- 
kee are organizing a local board which 
will have among its major objectives the 
proper qualifications of new men enter- 
ing the business and the supervision of 
appointments of agents, solicitors and 
brokers. Known as the Milwaukee 
Board of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, the new group will have as its presi- 
dent Fred J. Lewis of the George H. 
Russell Co. and as secretary J. D. Grun- 
dle, who holds a similar post in the Mil- 
waukee Board of Fire Underwriters. 

According to Mr. Lewis the proposed 
charter, articles and program of activity 
have been tentatively accepted by 90% 
of the agents and company representa- 
tives of the city. The organization work 
is expected to be completed within the 
next month, at which time a_ general 
meeting will be called to give final ap- 
proval to the program. 


JOHN McGINLEY BACK 





Travelers Casualty Manager in Greater 
New York Made Journey to Near 
East; Visited Holy Land 
John McGinley, manager, Travelers 
casualty division, New York, returned 
last Friday from a trip to the Near 
East. Originally he started to go to the 
Balearic Is lands on the S. S. Exochorda 
of the American Export Line, but liking 
the ship he did not get off at Maiorca 
but continued on to Alexandria, Cairo, 
Joffe, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and other 
Near East points. He returned on the 

same ship. 


ENTERS RICHMOND AGENCY 
H. V. Godbold, Tr., is entering the 
Richmond, Va., local agency firm of H. 
V. Godbold Co., headed by his father, 
and will become vice-president. He has 
een connected with a Richmond stock 
brokerage office for some months past. 
A. Gilbert Bell, a son-in-law of Mr. 
Godbold, who was formerly associated 
with that agency, and is now a member 
of the agency firm of Bell & Boyce, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., spent the Christmas holi- 
days in Richmond. 


CLOSES BIRMINGHAM BRANCH 
_ The United States F. & 
Its branch office at Birmingham, Ala., 
and has reappointed Lee McGriff, its 
Manager, as state agent, 


G. has closed 
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—a Review 


(Continued from Page 36) 


unfamiliar with the property which had 
been mortgaged and which based its de- 
cisions, guaranteeing the performance of 
mortgage contracts, upon information 
furnished by appraisals, agents, hearsay, 
etc. Time and _ business deflation have 
definitely proved that such. underwriting 
procedure was inadequate. In this field 
there will doubtless be a large salvage, 

but the process of obtaining this salvage 
will be slow and expensive, and mean- 
while the companies’ funds, which could 
have been used to far better advantage 
elsewhere invested in securities returning 
a rez asonable rate of income, are tied up 
indefinitely.” Continuing Colonel Dun- 
ham said: 

“Like disability provisions of life in- 
surance policies, workmen’s compensation 
insurance losses have proved the inade- 
quacy of the rate schedules. This con- 
dition has been aggravated also by the 
enormous increase in unemployment and 
in low wages resulting from part-time 
employment. Injured workmen, because 
of these facts, have attempted to aug- 
ment meager incomes through milking 
the insurance companies. 


“Antomobile liability business, as a 
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whole, has been unprofitable to the cas- 
ualty companies, not only because of the 
attitude taken by most juries towards in- 
surance companies, but also because 
claimants under liability policies have in- 
creased their claims, trying to offset their 
business losses by obtaining money 
through the insurance companies. Com- 
panies and the state insurance depart- 
ments are obliged to see that the public 
receives prompt and just settlement of 
these claims, but in order to assure the 
public the lowest possible net -cost for 
automobile liability insurance, it is their 
duty to see that unjust claims in exag- 
greated amounts are not paid.” 
General Problems 

Discussing general problems in the fire 
and casualty fields Colonel Dunham 
pointed to the relatively larger amounts 
in overdue agency balances reported by 
the companies during the past few years. 
He said that while this condition has 
been due in large part to the difficulty 
experienced by agents in collecting pre- 
miums it is, however, in part due to the 
fact that agents, in financial trouble 
themselves, have employed company 
funds for their own uses. To eliminate 
this practice, dangerous to the insurance 
business as well as a distinct injury to 
the public, Colonel Dunham urged a more 
careful election of agents and a more 


careful examination on the part of state 
insurance departments of applicants for 
agents’ positions. 

He referred to the free insurance evil 
as another problem of a similar nature, 
saying that the practice can only be 
stopped by either refusing to issue a pol- 
icy until it is paid for or by the agent 
selecting carefully only those risks which 
he knows to be financially responsible. 

In closing Colonel Dunham said: 
“Throughout the boom period literally 
hundreds of companies were organized 
and capital poured in by the millions. 
The shrinkage of premium volume, in 
investment portfolios, and the increase 
in loss ratios definitely proves there is 
not room enough in the business for all 
these companies. The next few years 
will probably witness a deflation of this 
capital through mergers, consolidations, 
reinsurance and liquidations, so that the 
capital base will be reduced to a point 
where the premium volume can support 


“Tf this program is not undertaken by 
the companies themselves, it will be the 
duty of state insurance departments to 
eliminate gradually the weak situations 
without sufficient financial backing and 
to eliminate them in a manner which wili 
cause the least harm to the insuring pub- 
lic.” 








No FEATURE of a surety or insurance contract 


should be so compelling to the buyer as the charac- 


ter of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's definition, the character 
of a firm is its individuality, ‘especially as dis- 
tinguished by moral excellence.’ The character of 
a company should transcend cost and other fleeting 
persuasions offered by those not possessing it. 


“Character is all embracing. 


It is only gained by a 


gently. 


high sense of integrity and a full knowledge of how 
to perform efficiently, syupetstinaay and intelli- 


“The FaD is a company of character. It distinguishes 
the agent representing it. 
pride and assurance in offering its contracts. // 


U-% Harn, bey 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


It affords us a sense of 
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The value of the contents of many a jewel 
chest has been increased by recent seasonal 
gifts. The need for adequate insurance protec- 


tion is obvious. 


» An All-risk Jewelry Floater Policy written by 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company will reim- 
burse the owner for loss or damage arising from 


practically any cause, no matter where it occurs. 


« Sales literature is available at the nearest 


Travelers office. 


THE TRAVELERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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1932 Auto Fatalities 
Estimated at 29,000 


14% DECREASE COUNTRY-WIDE 





Travelers Preliminary Compilation Based 
on Figures Received From 42 
States and D. of C. 





Deaths from automobile accidents in 
the United States this year have totaled 
around 29,000, according to a preliminary 
report of statistics compiled by the Trav- 
elers from official figures received from 
forty-two states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Although the fatalities this year are 
around 14% less than last year, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures, other sta- 
tistics from states having more than 35% 
of the country’s total population show 
an increase of 1.3% in deaths per acci- 
dent, an increase of 6% in the number 
of persons injured non-fatally per acci- 
dent, and a combined increase of 5.8% 
in the number of persons killed and ia 
jured non-fatally per accident. 

Four geographical sections of the coun- 
try failed to show as large a percentage 
decrease in deaths as is indicated for the 
entire country. These are the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast states. 


8.68% Drop in Middle Atlantic States 


In the New England states, with fig- 
ures reported on a comparable basis by 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, the decrease in deaths has amounted 
to 944%. The decrease in the Middle 
Atlantic states, with figures reported by 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsy] 
vania, has been 8.68%. 

The South Atlantic states, with figures 
reported by Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, show a decrease of 13.31% 
The Pacific Coast states of Washington, 
Oregon and California show a decrease 
of 10.12%. 

In the East North Central group of 
states, comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, with figures 
reported from all on a comparable basis, 
the decrease in deaths has been 16.52%. 
The East South Central group, with fig- 
ures available from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi, show a de- 
crease of 21.42%. 

In the West South Central states, with 
figures available in Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana, but not available thus far in Okla- 
homa and Texas, the decrease has been 
25.50%. In the Mountain group of states, 
with figures available from Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada, but not 
available thus far in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Utah, the decrease has 
been 22.89%. The West North Central 
states, comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, show a decrease of 
23.22%. 

Car Registrations Off 


Statistics on the registration of motor 
vehicles from thirty-one states and the 
District of Columbia, compiled by th« 
Travelers on mostly a nine-months basis, 
indicate a decrease of approximately 8.3% 
in the registration of private passenger 
cars, and a decrease of 6.5% in the reg- 
istration of other types of motor vehicles. 
The combined experience available gives 
a decrease of 8.1% in the registration of 
motor vehicles. Gasoline consumption, 
as reported by all the states and the 
District of Columbia on a nine-months 





INDEPENDENCE IND. CHANGES 





A. H. Seymour Made Ass’t General 

Counsel; Sprague and Wright Resign; 

. J. Dormer Promoted 

The Independence Indemnity Under- 
writers of the International Reinsurance 
Corp. has made known the appointment 
of A. H. Seymour as assistant general 
counsel in charge of all legal matters 
arising out of surety and liability claims. 
Mr. Seymour has been with the com- 
pany since 1926. 

At the same time the resignations of 
H. B. Sprague, vice-president, and M. T. 
Wright, Jr., assistant secretary, have 
been accepted with regret by Willard L. 
Case, Independence president. For the 
past four years Mr. Sprague has been 
in charge of the bonding underwriting 
division while Mr. Wright, who has been 
with the company since 1923, has been 
manager of the fidelity and depository 
department. 

W. J. Dormer, who joined the Inde- 
pendence in 1928 after fifteen years with 
the American Surety, is the newly ap- 
pointed manager of its bonding depart- 
ment. He has had more than twenty-five 
years’ experience in the business. 

Although the membership of the In- 
dependence in the Surety Association of 
America automatically ceased with its 
coalition with the International Reinsur- 
ance it will continue through the parent 
company as a subscriber to the Towner 
Rating Bureau, according to President 
Case. 


I. A. C. Committee Siclidiatit 


Stanley F. Withe, president, Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference and who 
is publicity director of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, has appointed the fol- 
lowing as chairmen of the various 
standing and special committees of 
the Conference for 1933. 

Publicity—Ralph W. Smiley, Royal- 
Liverpool Group; Exhibit — J. A. 
Young, Monarch Life; Convention— 
Nelson Phelps, Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Frontier Safety—Robert G. 
Richards, Atlantic Life; Standards of 
Practice—Henry H. Putnam, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; Safety—Harry 
A. Warner, Maryland Casualty; Pi- 
rating of Names—C. S. S. Miller, 
North British & Mercantile; Century 
of Progress—Horace V. Chapman, 
Ohio Farmers; Educational — Bart 
Leiper, Pilot Life, and Speakers’ Com- 
mittee—Lorry A. Jacobs, Southland 
Life. 











LICENSES REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Harry B. Paine, Inc., of Patchogue, L. L, 
and Henry B. Stratton, Monticello, 
N. Y. Both were charged with failure 
to account properly for premiums col- 
lected. 


basis, has decreased nearly 7%. The de- 
crease in both the registration of motor 
vehicles and the consumption of gasoline 
likely will be greater when complete fig- 
ures for the year have been made avail¢ 
able. 

The comparison of the trend in the 
registration of cars and their use with 
the experience in fatalities from auto- 
mobile accidents this year, the Travelers 
points out, shows that the lessened use 
of motor vehicles has had an important 
effect upon the number of deaths and 
non-fatal injuries. 


Ne ew + Qube Coverage 
Developed by Bureau 


FOR BOILER-MACHINERY RISKS 





Supplements Present Indirect Damage 
Insurance; How It Differs From 
Use & Occupancy Cover 





The boiler and machinery department 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has developed a 
new coverage known as outage insur- 
ance for boiler and machinery risks 
which was put on the market January 1. 
This coverage will supplement indirect 
damage insurance already in existence 
and is to be added to boiler or machinery 
direct damage policies. It provides for 
the payment of a predetermined amount 
per hour, selected by the assured as a 
means for reimbursement for loss for 
each hour during which the functions of 
an insured object are prevented on ac- 
count of an accident. 

In many ways, the National Bureau 
explains, the new form is similar to use 
and occupancy insurance. It differs 
mainly in that the payment under the 
contract is not dependent upon preven- 
tion or reduction of business. Such risks 
as schools, apartment and office build- 
ings, contracting risks, irrigation plants, 
dredges, drawbridges and conveying op- 
erations are typical outage insurance 
risks. In each of these an accident re- 
sulting in damage to mechanical equip- 
ment may increase operating expenses or 
other losses which are not reflected in 
prevention or reduction of business. 

For example an accident may happen 
in a power plant, normally producing its 
own power, damaging the equipment and 
thereby preventing the generation of 
power. However, the plant may be 
equipped with an emergency connection 
with an outside public utility and may 
continue to operate under outside power. 
In such a case an increase in the cost 
of power which might result could be 
adequately provided for by outage insur- 
ance. 

The new coverage is to be on an ob- 
ject basis, with an “object” Limit for 
each piece insured. Indemnity will be 
afforded on an hourly basis and payment 
of indemnity will depend only on outage 
resulting from accident, which will mean 
prevention of the functions of the object, 
regardless of prevention of business. 
There will be no waiting periods and cov- 
erage will start from the time of the 
accident. 

Outage insurance being a broader cov- 
erage than use and occupancy, the rate 
under similar conditions will be some- 
what higher. The number of inquiries 
already coming into company home of- 
fices indicate that there is need for the 
new coverage. 





E. M. ALLEN’S DAUGHTER WED 

Miss Marsha Key Allen, daughter of 
Edward M. Allen, president of the Na- 
tional Surety, was married last week to 
Sherman P. Ketchum of New York, a 
Princeton man. The ceremony took 
place in the Church of Transfiguration, 
New York. 





DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 

The Hartford Steam Boiler has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents a share which became payable 
January 3 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 28. 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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UNION IND. ORIGINATING CO, 


Writing Contract Bonds on $13,000,000 
Mississippi River Bridge Project 
With Eleven Co-sureties 
The Union Indemnity is the originating 
company on contract bonds covering the 
completion of the $13,000,000 Mississippi 
River bridge at New Orleans, which is 
one of the first major construction proj- 
ects being financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Eleven prominent 
surety companies, approved by the U. §. 
Treasury Department, are serving as co- 

sureties with the Union. 

Contracts for the work were signed 
at a meeting a week ago attended by all 
the contractors, representatives of the 
state advisory board, executives of the 
city of New Orleans, officials of the Pub- 
lic Beit Railroad, attorneys representing 
the R.F.C. and W. Irving Moss, Union 
Indemnity president. 

The bridge will be the first and only 
one spanning the Mississippi River near 
New Orleans. In its construction emer- 
gency federal aid labor specifications will 
be used throughout. Construction time 
will involve approximately two years giv- 
ing employment to thousands of men, 
with preference being shown to ex-serv- 
ice men. 

Participating companies with the Union 
on the bonds are the Aetna C. & S, 
Hartford Accident, American Surety, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, United States F. & G, 
Massachusetts Bonding, New Amster- 
dam, United States Casualty, Standard 
Surety & Casualty, Maryland Casualty 
and Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. 
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JAMES K. ARNOTT’S MILESTONE 





Travelers Casualty Manager at Buffalo 
Completes 25 Years with Company; 
Receives Many Congratulations 
James K. Arnott, casualty manager of 
the Travelers at Buffalo, was honored by 
business associates a week ago in recog- 
nition of his completion of twenty-five 
years with the company. Mr. Arnott re- 
ceived many congratulations both from 
members of the Buffalo office and the 

home office. 

Mr. Arnott joined the Travelers on 
January 1, 1908, having previously been 
in turn a salesman of wire products and 
with the credit department of a large 
department store in St. Louis. 

Following a period of study in the 
Travelers training school at the home of- 
fice Mr. Arnott was sent to Milwaukee 
as a special agent in the liability depart- 
ment. In August, 1908, he was trans- 
ferred to the Buffalo branch office. Two 
months later he was appointed manager 
of its reg department, a_ position 
which he has held for nearly a quarter 
of a century, to his own credit and to 
that of his company. 





M. T. ATCHLEY DIES 
Mark T. Atchley, who was for a time 
in the fire and casualty business in New- 
ark, N. J., died at the Marcus L. Ward 
Home in Maplewood, N. J., last week at 
the age of eighty-five. He retired from 
business in 1927. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—IExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 72-2627 
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Assured Not Obligated 
To Read His Policy 


HIS RIGHT TO RELY ON BROKER 





N. Y. Appellate Term Upholds Lower 
Court in Case of Skudowitz vs. 
Weed & Kennedy, Inc. 





The Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court has affirmed the decision 
of Justice T. F. Noonan of the City Court 
in the case of Skudowitz v. Weed & 
Kennedy, Inc., in holding that it is not 
necessarv for an assured to read his pol- 
icy when procured through brokers inas- 
much as it is the assured’s right to de- 
pend upon the skill and diligence of the 
brokers in getting the proper coverage 
for him. 

The assured brought suit in the lower 
court against his broker, charging him 
with negligence in making false state- 
ments in an application for residence 
burglary and theft insurance on personal 
property in his home, and that by reason 
of such false statements the insurance 
company had denied liability for a loss 
which occurred thereunder. It was when 
the company refused to pay the loss, giv- 
ing the defense that the false warranties 
contained in the application avoided the 
insurance, that the insured instituted ac- 
tion against his brokers. 


Unnecessary to Read Policy 


Counsel for the brokers made applica- 
tion in the lower court to dismiss the 
complaint because the assured admitted 
that he “did not read said declarations 
(in the application) at the time the said 
policy was delivered to him,” and that 
his failure to read the application was 
contributory negligence on the part of 
the assured. 

Counsel for the assured in turn ex- 
plained to the lower court that the as- 
sured did not read the policy because the 
brokerage concern “represented and held 
itself out to the public as skillful, capa- 
ble and diligent in the transactions of all 
business connected with insurance brok- 
erage matters,” and that the assured had 
aright to depend upon his brokers to 
read the policy and properly protect him, 
and that it was unnecessary for him (the 
assured) to read the same when deliv- 
ered to him by his brokers. 

In the application attached to the pol- 
icy the assured warranted that the build- 
ing occupied by him was a private resi- 
dence, occupied solely by the assured. In 
the complaint the assured claimed that 
the brokers knew this warranty to be 
untrue, in that his residence was a two 
family house, and that another tenant 
occupied part of it. It was also claimed 
that the brokers knew this because they 
had secured a liability policy for him, in 
which the premises were correctly de- 
scribed, and that they made the declara- 
tions in the application for burglary in- 
surance without the assured’s knowledge 
or consent. 

The lower court held that the com- 
plaint stated a good cause of action, and 
its decision, affirmed by the Appellate 
Division, holds that the fact that the as- 
sured did not read the declarations was 
not sufficient ground for declaring him 
guilty of contributory negligence. 

_In this case Alex Davis of Goldstein & 
Goldstein appeared for the assured while 
the defendant was represented by Frank- 
lin & Schmidt, its attorneys (Irving I. 
Goldsmith of counsel). 





WIS. COMPANIES MERGE 
_ The Builders Mutual Casualty of Mad- 
ison has merged with the-Employers Mu- 
tual ‘omens of Wausau effective Janu- 
ary 3. 





FLINT AGENT DEAD 


John W. Newall, one of the leading 
agents of Flint, Mich., who had been con- 
tinuously active in the agency field there 
Since 1896, passed away last week. Since 
1922 he had been a partner of Phil J. 
Braun, former president of the Michi- 
gan association. Mr. Newall succumbed 
to a heart attack after a week’s illness 
of pneumonia. 









































Prize Winning Campaign 
Helps Agents of F. & G. Fire 


_ judges of the Direct Mail Advertisers Association had a big 
responsibility. Sales help material from all over the country was 
spread out before them at their annual convention. They were called 
upon to choose the best. They chose the blotter campaign which the 


F. & G. Fire recently mailed to its agents and brokers. 


Now, the prize itself is not important, much as we appreciate it. 
The important thing is that these blotters have done a real job. Each 


of the 24 carried a simple, direct suggestion for increasing sales. 


This same basic thought inspires the many letters and folders we 
prepare for your use. They are sales-minded . . . prepared to help agents 


and brokers turn prospects into policy-holders. 


These Local-Agency-Minded Com- 
panies originated the slogan, 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
through 11,000 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as marine lines 


you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” Agencies. 





Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corporation 


which is affiliated with 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
































Compensation Report 
Goes to Medical Body 


ABUSES FOUND IN NEW YORK 
Doctors’ Testimony Often Not Believ- 
able, Many Fake Clinics, Charges 
of Cullman Committee 
The report of the Cullman committee 
on Medical and Hospital Problems in 
Connection with Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance, submitted recently to 
Governor Roosevelt, has been referred 
to the New York Academy of Medicine 
for study and recommendation. This re- 
port, much publicized in the daily press, 


charged racketeering and pointed to 
considerable abuse in the medical end 
1f compensation claims. It was stated 


by both the Cullman committee and Miss 
Frances Perkins, state industrial com- 
missioner, that the problem was a medi- 
cal one. For this reason it was recom- 
mended that the Academy of Medicine 
make a further exhaustive study of the 
subject and then make recommendations 
for legislative action. 

Appointment of a commissioner under 
the Moreland Act to straighten out the 
situation was suggested by the commit- 
tee, chairman of which is Howard Cull- 
man, head of the Bee'sman Street Hos- 
pital in New York. A medical sub-com- 
mittee which made technical findings was 
headed by Dr. Adrian V. S. Lambert. 
The report was submitted to Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick, who approved of the Governor’s 
recommendation that it be submitted to 
the medical body for further considera- 
tion. One member of the Cullman com- 
mittee, Charles Deckelman of the Trav- 
elers, dissented from the report. 


Sees Companies Defrauded 


In presenting its report the medical 
sub-committee held: “We are firmly 
convinced that the present system un- 


fairly adds fictitious and fraudulent ex- 
pense to industry and to the insurance 
carriers which write compensation in- 
surance in New York State. 

“The report, in our opinion, gives un- 
controverted evidence of existing rack- 
ets that should be eliminated at the 
earliest possible moment. Our recom- 
mendations, if approved, we hope will 
not only benefit the individual injured 
in industry by guaranteeing to him im- 
partial medical service, but also will ben- 
efit industry itself by lessening the finan- 
cial burden of caring for individuals who 
continue to receive benefits for unrea- 
sonable periods of time.” 

Panel of Physicians Urged 

The committee made twelve recom- 
mendations, as follows: 

1. The appointment of a nominating 
committee to recommend names of phy- 
sicians as members of a panel of phy- 
sicians licensed to do compensation work. 
Members of the panel to be classified in 
accordance with specialties and capaci- 
ties. The nominating committee to be a 
large body with widespread interests 
throughout the state, possibly composed 
of the presidents of all county medical 
societies. 

2. The regents to issue licenses to 
panel physicians on recommendation of 
the nominating committee; no fee to be 
charged for this license, the injured 
worker to have the privilege of choosing 
physician from this panel, lim- 
ited in this choice, however, to member 
‘ians of this panel 

3. The appointment of a grievance 
committee, distinct from the nominating 
committee, to hear complaints against 
physicians bearing on professional con- 
duct; this committee to consist of mem- 
bers of the council of the state medical 
society, or of physicians selected by them 
for this purpose from time to time. 

The findings of the srievance commit- 
tee to be reported to the Regents when 
action is called for. 

4. The Regents would have power to 
revoke panel license on complaint of the 
er'evance committee: such revocation not 
to -ffect right of physician to practice 
outside of the compensation field 

5. The panel physicians would receive 
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Technical Research Director of Travelers 
Since 1911; Widely Known for His 
Safety Engineering Work 

Dr. Allan D. Risteen, director of tech- 
nical research of the Travelers since 1911 
and editor of its safety publications, 
passed away last week at the age of 
sixty-six. Nationally known for his tech - 
nical articles particularly on safety en- 
gineering Dr. Risteen did much to pro- 
mote greater safety in industrial plants. 
In addition he wrote on astronomy, 
mathematics and civil engineering. 

After his graduation from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute as a civil engineer 
in 1885 Dr. Risteen took advanced 
courses in foreign language and physical 
scence at Dartmouth, then three more 
years of research work at Yale Uni- 
versity from which he was graduated in 
1903. Early in his technical career Dr. 
Ri teen edited “Power,” a technical jour- 
nal, serving at the same time as asso- 
cate editcr of the Century Dictionary. 
He was also in charge of computations 
for the Massachusetts State Topographi- 
cal Survey at Boston and associate edi- 
tor of the Encyclopedia Americana, di- 
recting the preparation of articles deal- 
ing with chemical subjects. 

His first insurance post was with the 
Hartford Steam Boiler and while there 
he served as editor of “The Locomotive,” 
one of the oldest technical house organs 
in the United States. His Travelers 
connection followed in 1911. 

Dr. Risteen was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Association for the 
\dvancement of Science, the Yale En- 
gineering Society, Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure, the National Safety Council, the 
Chemists’ Club of New York and the 
Association des Industrieuls de France 
contre les Accidents du Travail. 

In 1928 the American Welding Society, 
of which he was once an officer, chose 
Dr. Risteen to represent the organiza- 
tion at the congress of engineers in 
Tokio, Japan, but illness prevented his 
acceptance. He was a vice-director of 
the American Bureau of Welding and a 
member of Sigma Xi, honorary scien- 
tific fraternity. 


all medical fees accruing from compen- 
sation work, to the exclusion of middle- 
men. 


6. Any physician convicted of “fee 
splitting” would be dropped from the 
panel. 


7. Any layman indulging in “fee split- 
ting” would be guilty of misdemeanor. 

8 No fee to be paid by insurers to 
physicians who are not members of the 
compensation panel, except for first aid 
in emergency cases. 

9. All purely commercial clinics how- 
ever denominated to be discontinued. 

10. All insurance clinics to be discon- 
tinued. 

11. “We reaffirm our position on the 
‘lifting’ of cases as stated in our pre- 
liminary report 

12. “We reaffirm our suggestion as to 
a supreme court of revicw as stated in 
our preliminary repo:t. 

“We would ask also consideration of 
the advantages and disadvantages of an 
exclusive state fund to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance in the State of 
New York.” 

Conflict of Doctors Regular 

The technical report was in three parts 
in the first of which the medical testi- 
mony given in a cross-section of serious 
cases is analyzed. The analysis shows 
that the physicians employed by injured 
workers testified uniformly that the 
workers were disabled as a result of the 
injury and said everything conducive to 
the granting of maximum awards. The 
physicians employed by the insurance 
companies, on the other hand, with al- 
most equal unanimity in the same cases, 
testified that the workers were entitled 
to no or little compensation. The find- 
ings of the impartial specialist on such 
auestions as the extent of the injury, and 
the presence of malingering, show that 
under the present system much of the 
medical testimony given before the In- 
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dustrial Board is determined by the fi- 
nancial interests of the party who em- 
ploys the physicians. 

Fake Clinics 


The second part describes a group of 
commercial clinics with their various al- 
lied organizations of employers’ associa- 
tions, brokerage corporations and attor- 
neys that today can build up fictitious 
cases and sky-rocket the costs of medi- 
cal treatment of injured workers through 
incompetent treatment, unnecessary 
treatment and padded medical bills. 

The report cites actual cases in which 
unregistered nurses and a man dressed 
as a physician without any medical train- 
ing were permitted to treat injured 
workers. This group of clinics is cited 
as a blatant and exaggerated example 
of practices which may, if allowed to do 
so, and have developed under the pres- 
ent law. 

The third section is devoted to indi- 
vidual cases which show that the present 
law, which permits the employer (in the- 
ory) and the insurance company (in fact) 
to choose who shall treat injured work- 
ers, does injury both to physicians and 
injured workers. It concludes that no 
one party to a litigated matter should 
be permitted to control the evidence as 
is done under the compensation law. 





TO PAY 15% DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 15% on all claims al- 
lowed against the defunct Union Mutual 
Casualty in New York and Massachusetts 
has been authorized by Judge Cotillo in 
the Supreme Court following the petition 
to the court by Richard A. Brennan, spe- 
cial deputy superintendent of the New 
York Department in charge of liquida- 
tion, seeking permission to pay a small 
dividend at this time. Deputy Brennan 
is receiver of the company in both New 
York and Massachusetts. It was taken 
over by the Department for liquidation 
in May, 1931. 


GEORGE S. GUY DEAD 
George S. Guy, formerly of Cannon & 
Guy, Fidelity & Deposit state managers 
at Richmond, Va.. was killed recently 
when he jumped from an eighth story 
window of an office building there. 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, promi- 
nent consulting actuaries in New York, 
have changed their firm name to Wood- 
ward, Fondiller, Ryan & Sharp, effective 
January 1. 





ISSUES NEW P.G. MANUAL 
National Bureau Makes Important 
Changes in Rules and Rates Govern- 
ing This Line; Effective Jan. 1 
After more than a year spent in its 
preparation a new plate glass insurance 
manual has been issued by the National 
3ureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, containing a number of impor- 
tant changes in rules, regulations and 
rates which became effective on Janu- 

ary l. 

One of the goals of plate glass under- 
writing, the insuring of plates on the 
measurement basis instead of by value, 
is almost completely obtained in the new 
manual. Only a few types of glass are 
still rated according to value including 
designs, glass signs, motion picture 
screens, stained glass set in leaded sec- 
tions and all other glass valued in ex- 
cess of $10 per square foot. ; 

A new rule consolidating the rating 
of “upper glass” or glass located just 
above the main plates on the street floor 
is included. Formerly glass under and 
over 60 inches in small dimensions was 
rated at one-eighth and two-thirds of the 
table rate respectively. Now both glasses 
are rated at one-quarter of the table 
rate. A rule declaring that when such 
glass is located twelve feet above street 
level it shall take “upper glass” rates 
has been drawn up and greatly clarifies 
rate procedure in this respect. 

Coverage for defacement of or dam- 
age to plate glass by acids or chemicals 
has also been provided upon the nayment 
of a small additional premium. This cov- 
erage has been made necessary by the 
activities of malefactors and other glass 
destroyers in the past few years. 

In preparing the new manual its at- 
thors had simplification and brevity as 
their chief aims and in this respect they 
have been successful. The rate changes 
appearing in the manual have already 
been announced. 


The abolishment of the zoning sys- 
tem of fixing rates under the Massachu- 
setts compulsory law is urged in a bill 
filed in the state legislature by Repre- 
sentative C. C. Cavanagh of Cambridge. 
This measure, providing uniform class! 
fication of risks and premium charges 
throughout the state, has been endorsed 
by 50,000 car owners, according to Mr. 
Cavanagh. 
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